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ROOT  OF  THE  EVIL. 


Whether  the  flate  of  public  affairs  al- 
lows us  reafonably  to  exped:  the  enjoyment  of 
thofe  advantages  which  a  free  conftitution  is 
calculated  to  confer,  is  an  inquiry  at  all  times 
interefting,  but,  under  the  circumftances  of  the 
prefent  times,  peculiarly  important.  Such  an 
inquiry  may,  indeed,  be  offenlive  to  mifrule, 
but  muft  always  be  profitable  to  a  people  who 
claim  to  be  free. 

The  moft  ftrenuous  fupporters  of  the  pre- 
fent adminiftration  admit  that  the  public  fitua- 
tion  is  alarming;  the  moft  moderate  of  thofe 
who  have  for  years  oppofed  that  adminiftra- 
tion,  deem  it  fcarcely  retrievable.  Thus 
parties  differ  not  as  to  the  exiftence,  but  as  to 
the  degree  of  public  danger.      Whilft  they 
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who  from  party  motives  may  be  fuppol'cd  to 
iinderfiate  or  to  exao-o-erate  the  lituation  of 
public  affairs,  agree  as  to  the  exiflence  of  public 
danger;  is  it  credible  that  the  great  mafs  of 
the  people  can  really  be  either  infenfibleof,  or 
indifferent  to,  the  caufes  which  have  produced 
it?  To  bring  the  public  attention  to  bear  upon 
the  fubjed:,  may,  indeed,  be  difficult ;  but 
the  dread  of  difficulty  muff  not  difcourage  the 
endeavour.  The  inqr.irv  is  not,  whether  this 
or  that  fyffem  is  beff  calculated,  or  this  or  that 
fet  of  men  moff  difpofed  and  qualified,  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare;  but  whether,  from 
theprefent  ffate  of  public  affairs,  we  can  trace 
the  predominancy  of  a  fyftem  which  threatens 
the  beff  intercffs  of  the  country ;  and  if  we 
can  trace  fuch  predominancy,  the  queftion 
then  arifcs,  whether  an  adminillration  ading 
upon  that  fyftem  is  flill  entitled  to  the  confi- 
dence and  fupport  of  the  nation.  In  that  in- 
quiry every  friend  to  his  country  is  deeply  in- 
terell:ed,  and  to  that  inquiry  the  moft  mode- 
rate talents  are  fufficicnt ;  for,  however  true  it 
may  be,  that  it  requires  a  fupcrior  judgment 
to  decide  upon  the  fitncfs  of  means  propofed 
for  the  improvement  of  the  public  happinefs, 
every  individual  is  competent  to  decide  upon 
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the  actual  enjoyment  of  it.  To  frame  a  new 
fyftem  would  demand  more  than  ordinary 
powers  ;  but  to  reje(ft  a  fyflem  which  has 
proved  moft  difaftrous,  and  to  recur  to  that 
fyllem  which  our  anceftors  approved  and 
tranfmitted  to  us  as  the  moft  productive  of 
•public  happinefs,  requires  little  effort  from 
the  underllanding,  whilft  the  heart  is  per- 
mitted to  retain  and  exert  its  influence.  Mere 
fpeculations  upon  government  are  rarely  ufe- 
ful;  and  a  reference  to  thofe  periods  of  our 
hiftory  which  fome  of  the  moft  warm  ad- 
mirers of  our  conftitution  regard  as  prefenting 
the  moft  perfed:  models  of  public  virtue, 
might,  under  our  prcfent  circumftances,  ap- 
pear invidious  :  I  fhall  therefore  confine  my- 
felf  to  the  events  of  the  prefent  reign,  and 
from  the  retrofpedt  of  what  was  our  iituation 
when  the  prefent  reign  commenced,  endeavour 
to  imprefs  the  public  with  a  due  fenfe  of  the 
importance  of  inveffigating  the  caufes  which 
have  fo  varied  that  fituation. 

The  year  1 760,  the  a^ra  when  his  Majefty 
afcended  the  throne,  was  an  aera  truly  me- 
morable j  it  gave  to  the  nation  a  fovereign 
whofe  youth  and  character  interefled  their  af- 
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feclions  not   Icfs    than  their  loyalty.      The 
party  contefts  of  the   immediately  preceding 
periods,  however  animated  by  public  fpirit, 
or   embittered    by  pcrfonal    rancor,    neither 
trenched  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
nor  endangered   the  liberties  of  the  fubjed:. 
The  conrtitution,  equally  refpecfted  by  thofe 
who  pofllfled,  and  by  thofe  who  were  candi- 
dates for,  power,  had  been  found  equal  to  the 
moft  alarming  exigencies  of  the  (late.     Thfe 
treafon  laws  retained  their  ancient  limplicity, 
and  the  nation  its  chara(5teriftic  juftice  in  the 
adminiflrdtion  of  them.     Poflefied  of  an  ex- 
tenfive  territory  on  the  continent  of  America, 
we  carried  on  a  commerce  bounded  only  by 
the  induftry  which  fupplied  it;   our  national 
debt,    which  had   been,    during  a   feries  of 
brilliant   and   fuccefsful    wars,    upwards    of 
fixty  years  in  contrading,  did  not  even  at  the 
peace  in  the  year  1763,  exceed  150,000,000/. 
and  the  intereft  payable  upon  it,  together  with 
the  immediately    fubfequcnt  peace  eflablifli- 
ment,    did    not  exceed   8,500,000/.       Thus 
profperous  at  home,    and  formidable  abroad, 
Great  Britain  may  be  regarded  in  the  year 
1 760  as  difplaying  at  once  the  happinefs  and 
energy    derivable .  from   a    free   conftitution. 

Whether 
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Whether  we  now  retain  that  national  profpe- 
rity,  and  thofe  energies  which  produced  it, 
muft  be  determined  by  a  difpallionate  compa- 
rifon  of  our  prefent  circumftances  with  thofe 
which  diftingiiiihed  the  happy  period  of  his 
Majelly's  acceilion  to  the  throne. 

In  the  year  1 797  we  find  the  empire  of  Great 
Britam  contradled ;  our  national  debt  mcreafed 
from  i5o,<DOO,ooo/,  to  nearly,  or  perhaps  up- 
wards of  400,000,00:/.  j  our  refources,  if  not 
exhaufted,  fo  alarmingly  diminiihed  as  to  ex- 
cite ferious  appreheniions  even  in  the  mofl 
confident ;  our  charge  of  eftablifhment  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  influence  of  the  crown 
increafed  and  increafing,  in  proportion  to  the 
increafe  of  our  burthens,  and  the  moll  ftre- 
nuous  exertions  of  the  beft-direcfted  induf- 
ry  fcarcely  equal  to  bear  up  againfl  the 
charges  upon  it ;  the  approved  flate  laws 
of  former  times  declared  inadequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  prefent;  the  treafon  laws 
extended ;  the  freedom  of  difcuffion  re^ 
prefled ;  attachment  to  the  miniiler  made  thg 
criterion  of  loyalty  to  the  fovereign,  and  an 
oppofition  to  the  meafures  of  adminiflration 
branded  as  fedition  againll  the  ilate ;  the  cre- 
dit 
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dit  of  our  national  bank  lliakcn  by  a  fufpenfion 
of  payment,  unprecedented  in  its  annals  ;  and 
uliole  provinces  of  our  fifter  kingdom  avow- 
edly governed  only  by  the  Iword. 

Such  is  our  fituation  at  home.  Is  our  fitua- 
tion  relative  to  foreign  powers  more  fa- 
vourable ?  The  empire  oi^  France  extended, 
and  its  government  difplaying  and  directing 
the  gigantic  energies  of  a  republic  againft  the 
beft  interefts  of  Great  Britain  ;  our  former 
afcendency  in  the  councils  of  Europe  fup- 
planted  by  the  policy,  or  deilroyed  by  the 
arms  of  France;  our  allies  falling  off,  and 
France  improving  their  defedion  from  us 
into  the  molt  intimate  union  with  herfclf — 
Such  is  our  fituation  in  the  year  1797.  Can 
the  friend  of  his  country  contemplate  with 
indifference  a  change  which  even  a  generous 
enemy  might  be  expedted  not  to  view  with- 
out emotion  ? 

To  retrieve  our  various  public  interefts 
may  be  impradicable,  but  to  alleviate  our 
adtual  fituation,  and  to  avert  the  additional 
calamities  which  may  refult  from  it,  re- 
quires, I  trufl,  but  a  fmcere  and  Heady  at- 
tention to  the  caufes  which  have  produced  it. 

May 
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Maya  grateful  nation,  when  applying  itfelf 
to  the  det^dlion  of  thofe  caufes,  venture  to 
rely  upon  the  affertion  of  a  ftatefman  at  leafl: 
as  enlightened  and  as  upright  as  any  one  of 
thofe  who  at  prefent  dirc6t  the  councils  of  our 
fovereign  ?  May  it  rely  upon  the  aflertion  of 
the  illuftrious  Chatham,  that  in  his  time 
there  exifted  behind  the  throne  an  influence 
more  powerful  than  the  throne  itfelf  ?  If  re- 
liance may  be  had'  upon  that  affertion,  which 
was  not  haftily  made,  but  the  refult  of  much 
experience  and  grave  refledion ;  and  if  that 
influence  continues  to  operate,  one,  and  not 
the  leafl:  mifchievous  of  the  caufes  of  that  fad 
reverfe '  which  has  taken  place  in  our  public 
affairs  is  difcovered ;  for  wherever  fuch  an  in- 
fluence prevails,  private  diflrefs  and  national 
difafter  mufl:  enfue.  Under  fuch  an  influence, 
thofe  falutary  proviflons  which  a  free  confti- 
tution  prefcribes  as  checks  upon  the  exercife  of 
power,  cannot,  without  public  virtue,  be  opera- 
tive to  ufeful  purpofes,  and  are  too  frequently 
made  fubfervient  to  the  worft.  Let  us  confl- 
der  what  might  be  the  nature,  and  if  fuch  was 
the  nature,  what  mufl:  be  the  danger,  of  fuch 
an  influence. 
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.As  to  the  nature  of  the  influence,  it  mfght 
be  the  influence  of  a  favourite,  who,  without 
refponfibility,  diredted  or  controlled  the  coun- 
cils of  thofe  who  were  conflitutionally  refpon- 
fible  for  public  meafures.  Miniftcrs  under 
fuch  an  influence,  holding  their  Nations  de- 
pendent upon  their  obfequioufnefs,  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  conlidered  as  the  tools  of  the  fa- 
vourite, than  as  the  council  of  the  crown,  or 
the  guardians  of  public  liberty. 

From  fuch  charadlers,  what  public  benefit 
CMght,  or  rather  what  public  calamity  ought 
not  to  be  expected  ?  Degraded  in  their  own 
eftimation,  they  have  a  fpecies  of  latere  ft  in 
degrading  all  around  them,  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  others  becomes  abfolutely  eflential  to 
their  indivivUial  fccurity.  Each  link  in  the 
chain  muft  be  upheld ;  the  minifter  mufl  up- 
hold the  favourite ;  to  the  minifter*s  claim  of 
confidence  the  reprefentative  body  muft  fur- 
render  its  deliberative  charadler;  and  to  the 
profeffions  of  the  reprefentative  muft  the  con- 
ftitucnt  yield  his  cenforial  power.  Should 
one  link  fail,  the  whole  fyftem  is  dcftroyed: 
fliould  the  conftituent  refume  and  eflfedlually 
aftert  the  right  of  examining  the  conducfl  of 
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his  reprefentatives  ;  or  fhould  the  reprefenta- 
tive  qualify  his  confidence  in  the  minifter,  or 
the  minifler  prefer  the  difcharge  of  public 
duty  to  the  temptations  of  wealth  and  power, 
the  fyftem  is  no  more.  That  a  fyflem  which 
requires  the  facrifice  of  that  integrity  which 
dignifies  l^ation,  and  of  that  vigilance  which 
is  efTential  to  public  fecurity,  fliould  have 
exifted  for  any  length  of  time  in  any  country 
calling  itfelf  free,  is  hardly  credible  j  but 
that  it  fhould  have  exifted  for  any  time  in  any 
country,  and  not  have  produced  the  moft 
baleful  effeds,  is  impoffible.  I  will  not  af- 
firm that  fuch  was  the  nature  of  the  influence 
to  which  the  ered:  fpirit  of  the  illuftrious 
Chatham  was  required  to  bend,  but  I  will 
affert,  that,  if  it  was,  we  ought  to  be  furprifed, 
not  that  we  are  humiliated  as  a  nation,  but 
that  we  retain  any  of  the  forms  of  a  free  con- 
ftitution. 

The  influence  might  be  of  another,  but 
not  lefs  injurious  defcription  :  it  might  be 
the  influence  of  a  favourite  fyftem  founded 
upon  maxims  the  moft  pernicious  and  hoftile 
to  a  free  conftitution  ;  a  fyftem  which,  deem- 
ing the  liberties  of  the  fubjedt  incompatible 
with   the    claims    of    the   crown,    feeks   to 
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ftrengthcn  the  latter  by  the  depreiTlon  of  the 
former. 

The  influence  of  fuch  a  fyflem  I  have 
ftatcd  as  being  not  lefs  injurious  than  that  of 
a  favourite ;  but  is  it  not  in  fadt  more  ma- 
lignant in  its  principle  and  more  extenfive- 
ly  direful  in  its  cffecfls  ?  The  fovereign  who 
fubmits  to  the  influence  of  a  favourite,  may 
find  an  apology  in  human  vveaknefs;  his 
confidence  may  be  the  refult  of  tried  or  ap- 
proved friendiliip,  or  founded  on  a  fincere 
conviction  that  the  favourite  to  whom  he 
entrufts  the  happincfs  of  his  people,  is  better 
qualified  than  himfelf  to  effed:  it.  Thus  a 
kind  motive  may  extenuate  what  it  cannot 
juflify  I  but  the  principle  of  an  evil  fyflem  is 
without  apology,  its  purpofe  is  deliberately 
formed,  and  the  means  of  its  accomplilh- 
ment  are  as  deliberately  applied.  The  influ- 
ence of  a  favourite  may  occafionally  be 
checked  by  rcmorfe,  or  may  even  receive  an 
ufeful  dire(n:ion  froni  the  impulfe  of  the  af- 
fections ;  it  may  be  determined  by  the  ca- 
price, or  by  the  death  of  the  fovereign,  and 
mufl:  be  by  his  own  :  but  the  influence  of  an 
evil  fyflem  has  no  fuch  bounds  nor  check,  nor 
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owns  any  impulfe  which  is  not  elTential  to  its 
obje(fl ;  and  though  the  means  which  it  em- 
ploys for  its  attainment  may  vary,  they  can 
differ  only  in  their  degree  of  turpitude.  It 
would  ill  become  me  to  affirm  which,  or,  in- 
deed, whether  either  of  thefe  influences  was 
that  which  the  noble  flatefman  arraigned  before 
his  country;  but  I  will  venture  to  aflert,  that 
from  either  of  fuch  influences,  effedls  fimilar 
to  thofe  which  we  now  experience  would  pro;- 
bably  have  enfued.  Whether  the  nation  has 
duly  regarded  the  patriot  warning,  or  whether 
it  is  warranted  in  the  total  negled:  of  it,  may 
be  thought  by  fome  to  allow  of  a  diflPerence 
of  opinion,  but  furely  it  ought  to  allow  of 
none  in  the  mind  of  the  miniflier.  His  noble 
father  affirmed,  not  in  the  fervor  of  debate, 
but  in  the  ferioufnefs  of  conviction,  that  an 
influence  exifted  behind  the  throne,  more 
powerful  than  the  throne  itfelf.  His  affertion 
was  true,  or  it  wasfalfe:  if  true,  fuch  mfluence 
continues  to  exift,  or  it  has  ceafed  to  exift  ; 
if  it  continues  to  exifl: — who  is  the  minifter 
who  lends  himfelf  to  its  purpofe  ? — A  fon  of 
Chatham. — If  it  has  ceafed  to  exift,  when 
did  it  ceafe  ?  and  why  has  the  m.inifter  with- 
held from  a  people  who  ftill  revere  the  autho- 
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rity  of  his  father's  affertion,  the  grateful 
tidings  of  an  event  fo  interefting  to  their  wel- 
fare, and  fo  connected  with  his  own  fame  ? 
If  the  afTerrion  was  unfounded,  and  no  fuch 
influence  did  ever  exifl:,  the  nation  is  pecu- 
liarly called  upon  to  caft  about  for  the  difco- 
very  of  feme  other  caufe  adequate  to  the  pro- 
ducftion  of  fuch  lamentable  efFedts. 

The  influence  of  a  favourite,  or  of  an  evil 
fyfltm,  is  dangerous  to  a  free  nation  in  pro- 
portion to  the  facrifice  which  it  demands  of 
public  virtue.  But  fuch  facrifice  may  be 
required,  not  to  uphold  a  favourite  of  the 
crown,  not  to  give  efFccl  to  an  evil  fyftem, 
but  to  gratify  the  overbearing  arrogance,  or  the 
wild  and  inordinate  ambition  of  a  minifl:er, 
or  to  fupply  the  profufion  of  a  corrupt  and 
profligate  adminiflration,  which  without 
fyflem  to  dired:  or  objedl  to  purfue;  with- 
out induftry  to  acquire,  or  judgment  to  pro- 
fit of  information,  and  folely  relying  on  the 
tniferable  expedient  of  the  day,  finds  itfelf  in- 
volved in  meafures  which  it  cannot  purfue 
or  juftity,  but  from  which  it  cannot  recede, 
and  for  which  it  in  vain  attempts  to  apologife. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  caufe  which  de- 
mands 
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mands  the  facrifice  of  public  virtue,  its  ef- 
fedls  are  equally  fatal  to  a  free  conftitution. 

Montefquieu  has  fuccefsfully  attempted  to 
attribute  to  each  form  of  government  the  prin- 
ciple effential  to  its  fecurity  ;  defpotifm  muft 
be  upheld  by  terror,  and  honour  is  lufficient 
to  the  purpofe  of  unmixed  monarchy.  But 
when  a  conftitution  has  public  liberty  for  its 
end,  it  muft  perifh,  unlefs  it  has  public  virtue 
for  its  fupport.  Organife  its  powers  as  vari- 
oufly  as  human  policy  can  contrive,  if  its  end 
be  the  fame,  the  forms  of  a  free  conftitution 
may,  but  the  fpirit  of  freedom  cannot,  furvive 
that  public  virtue  which  is  its  vital  principle. 
A  free  people  may  be  conquered  by  a  fo- 
reign force,  but  they  muft  be  corrupted  before 
they  can  be  enflaved  by  their  own  magiftracy. 
Of  the  importance  of  public  virtue  few  can 
really  doubt,  though  many  may  afFed:  to  ri- 
dicule its  exertions. — And  here  it  may  be 
material  to  remark,  that  as  the  multitude 
are  generally  taught  to  ridicule  what  delign- 
ing  men  would  wifti  to  deftroy;  it  is  not  the 
leaft  alarming  fymptom  of  our  prefent  iitua- 
tion,  that  many  are  difpofed  to  ftigmatife  as 
knavery  what  in  better  times  would  have  been 
honoured  as  patriotifm. 

But 
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But  let  us  here  confider  in  what  public  virtue 
really  confifts:  it  maybe  regarded  in  two  points 
of  view,  as  it  relates  to  the  duties  of  thofe  en- 
trufted  with  the  powers  of  the  ftate,  and  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  people.  As  it  relates  to  the  people, 
public  virtue  appears  to  confifl  in  a  cordial 
fubmifTion  to  the  eftabliflied  laws,  in  a  rea- 
dinefs  to  fupply  the  public  wants,  and  in  a 
f^eady  vigilance  and  fpirit  to  fccure  and  to 
defend  the  public  rights ;  but  how  are  thefe 
duties  to  be  difcharged  if  inquiry  be  neg- 
lected ?  Public  virtue,  as  it  relates  to  thole 
cntrufted  with  the  powers  of  the  flate, 
confills  in  an  anxious  endeavour  to  fecure 
and  to  improve  the  general  happinefs,  by 
well-weighed  and  falutary  laws,  and  by  the 
upright  adminiflration  of  them  ;  to  render 
the  public  wants  as  few  as  poflible,  and  to 
mark  upon  every  occafion  a  fincere  rcfped:  for 
the  public  liberty. 

It  is  rarely  nccelTary  to  inilrud:  a  free  peo- 
ple in  their  public  duties,  but  it  may  beocca- 
iionally  nccefTary  to  remind  them  of  their 
rights.  The  rights  of  a  free  people  are  va- 
luable, not  merely  as  they  regard  the  indivi- 
dual, but  as  they  contribute  to  the  general  fe- 
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curity ;  and  as  it  is  a  public  duty  to  defend 
them,  the  individual  cannot  renounce,  nor, 
without  guilt,  even  relax  in  his  vigilance  to 
preferve  them.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  ge- 
nerally prevailing  contempt,  or  even  negled: 
of  the  public  rights  appears,  we  may  rea- 
fonably  conclude  that  the  change  has  been 
produced  by  an  influence  hoftile  to  the  fpirit 
of  a  free  conftitution ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  that  influence,  either  the  con- 
flitution  muft  defl:roy  it,  or  it  will  defl:roy  the 
conflitution. 

I  have  already  defcribed  the  ad:ual  fituation 
of  our  public  affairs;  and  happy  fhould  I  be, 
if,  in  revifing  the  page,  I  felt  my felf  charge- 
able with  having  exaggerated  its  calamities. 
Total  indiflPerence  to  the  prefllire  of  fuch  ac- 
cumulated evils,  is  impoflible,  and  I  can- 
not impute  to  my  fellow-fubjedls  fuch  unna- 
tural apathy  j  but  thinking  as  I  do,  that  fuch 
accumulation  of  evils  could  never  have  been 
produced,  if  the  claims  of  public  virtue 
had  been  duly  regarded  and  enforced,  it 
may  be  ufeful  to  point  out  thofe  occafions 
where  prejudice  and  negledl  on  the  part  of 
the  people  have  allowed  of  miniflers  involving 
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US  in  a  (ituation  from  which  even  the  united 
efforts  of  fuperior  talents,  aduated  by  fiipe- 
rior  virtue,  will  probably  be  infufficient  to 
work  our  deliverance. 

Our  fituation,  as  it  regards  our  domeflic 
relations,  exhibits  an  increafe  of  our  burthens 
and  diminution  of  our  rights. 

Our  burthens  have  been  increafed  principally 
by  two  events,  the  American  war,  and  the 
conteft  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  with 
France.  The  American  war  in  its  com- 
mencement was,  I  believe,  fancftioned  by 
the  public  opinion  :  the  prefent  conteft  with 
France  has  been  rather  endured  than  ap- 
proved by-  the  majority  of  the  people.  The 
claim  of  America  in  the  commencement  of  the 
conteft,  was  much  fhort  of  that  independ- 
ency which  fhe  ultimately  eftabliihed ;  but 
to  coerce  America  was  thought  by  fome  de- 
firable,  becaufe  its  fuccefs  would  produce  re- 
venue ;  and  it  was  deemed  pra6ticable,  be- 
caufe America  was  thought  to  be  defencclefs. 
The  latter  fentiment  was  weak,  the  former 
was  wicked.  America  had  her  rights,  and 
ilie  found,  even  in  her  woods,  energies  fuf- 
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ficient  to  afftrt  and  make  them  refpeded. 
What  did  Great  Britain  gain  by  the  contcft  ? 
Thoufands  of  lives  had  been  loll,  millions 
of  money  had  been  expended  j  but  at  laft 
the  nation  gained  experience,  and  felt  in 
their  misfortunes  that  refped:  for  the  rights 
of  others  which  'will,  under  any  combina- 
tion of  circumftanccs,  prove  the  moil  pro- 
tective of  their  own.  An  apologifl  for  the 
public  opinion  might  urge  that  it  was  influ- 
enced by  mifreprefentation,  and  fo  I  believe 
it  was  in  many  inftances  ;  but  furely  it  can- 
not be  received  as  an  apology,  that  he  who  by 
his  opinion  has  fandioned  the  death  of  thou- 
fands, and  the  numberlefs  miferies  neceffarily 
attendant  on  civil  war,  mifunderfiood  the  real 
caufe  of  difference,  and  had  omitted  to  in- 
quire what  was  the  obje<fl  which  in  its  attain- 
ment would  terminate  the  conteft.  Inquiry 
might  have  difcovered  the  truth,  and  the  dif- 
covery  might  have  prevented  the  calamities 
which  enfued.  To  inquire,  and  to  be  tho^ 
roughly  informed  of  the  motive  and  object  of 
any  meafure  whioh  the  public  opinion  is  to 
fandion,  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  indivi- 
dual; and  to  communicate  that  information 
which  is  neceflary  to  the  forming  of  a  found 
D  and 
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and  corre(fl:  opinion,  is  the  duty  of  thofe  who 
are  entruflcd  with  the  pubHc  interefis.  Had 
this  duty  been  faithfully  difcharged,  had  in- 
quiry preceded  decilion,  America  had  ftili 
been  ours,  and  we  fhould  not  only  have 
fpared  the  lives  of  thoufands,  and  have  faved 
millions  of  treafure,  but  fhould  now  have  been 
ilrong  in  her  ftrength  and  rich  in  her  re- 
fources . 

But  it  may  be  afkcd,  are  the  people  to 
affume  a  deliberative  character  ?  are  they  to 
decide  upon  queflions  of  war  and  peace  ?  are 
the  funcflions  of  parliament  to  be  fuperfeded, 
or  its  determinations  to  be  controlled  by  the 
public  voice?  To  fuch  queflions,  which 
have  been  often  put,  1  anfwer,  that  upon 
every  meafure  in  fupport  of  the  propriety  or 
juftice  of  which,  minifters  rely  upon  the 
public  opinion,  that  opinion  ought  to  be  de- 
liberately formed  and  fairly  collei^led ;  and  I 
affirm,  that  upon  every  meafure  which  mate- 
rially affetls  the  public  interefts,  the  public 
voice,  without  fupcifedino;  the  fund:ions  of 
parliament,  ought  to  be  heard,  and  without 
controlling  the  determinations  of  parliament, 
it  ought  to  be  rcfpeded.     To  what  influence 

were 
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were  we  indebted  for  the  termination  of  the 
American  war?  To  the  public  voice. — To 
what  influence  were  we  indebted  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  and  amity  with  Ruflia  ?  To 
the  pubhc  voice. — Where  was  that  voice  to 
be  heard  ?  In  every  quarter — in  your  pubhc 
meetings  and  private  converfc.  The  miniftcr 
who  had  fo  deeply  pledged  himfelf  to  the 
meafure  of  war,  felt  in  that  inftance,  and  ac- 
knowledged, the  fuperior  authority  of  public 
opinion:  becaufc,  perhaps,  it  may  be  faid  he 
heard  it  adopted  in  the  only  place  in  which  he 
confiders  himfelf  at  liberty  to  attend  to  it— 
in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament.  But  how 
did  he  find  it  there  ?  becaufe  it  was  too  loudly 
exprelTed  not  to  be  heard,  and  too  powerfully 
fupported  not  to  be  regarded. 

The  inftances  alluded  to  iKow  the  fuperior 
advantages  which  are  derivable  from  the  free- 
dom and  pra<ftice  of  political  difcuffion.  In 
the  latter  inflance,  the  minifter,  lefs  guarded 
than  ufual,  had  diftinctly  ftated  the  provoca- 
tion and  obje(5t  of  the  propofed  war.  The 
provocation,  inftead  of  exciting  the  fympathy 
of  the  nation,  was  generally  deemed  ridicu- 
lous, and  the  avowed  object  infignificant, 
D  2  Had 
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Had  the  nation  been,    upon  every  fimilar  oc- 
caiion,  equally  informed  of  the   motive  and 
objejfl  of  its  wars,   I  fii-K:erely  believe  that  it 
■would  have  efcapcd  the   miferies   of  many. 
For  injury  it  would  have  claimed  reparation; 
for  mfult  it  would  have  demanded  apology  : 
the   nature   of  the    provocation    would   have 
determined  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  and 
the  atonement  would  have  been  the  only  ob- 
jed:  of  the  nation.     But  there  are  myfteries  in 
government    which    ordinary    minds    cannot 
unravel. — Under  bad  governments  fuch  my- 
•fteries  are    many ;    under  good  governments 
they  are  few.     The  wrong  that  is  not  felt  by 
a  free  and  fpirited  nation  cannot  be  ajuft  caufe 
for  war.   A  miniHer  may  be  offended,  and  the 
llate  neither- injured  nor  infulted  ;  but  the  mini- 
fter  who  prefumes  to  identify  himfclf  with  the 
flate  will  draw  forth  the  ftrength  of  his  coun- 
try to  refcnt  what  he  dares  not  avow  to  be  the 
motive  of  his  conduc^t ;  and,   to  difguife  its 
turpitude,  will  claim  credit  for  being  acftuated 
by  realons  ot   policy  too  refined  for  the  pub* 
liC  to  diftinguilh,  or  too   intricate  for  their 
underilanding   to  comprehend.     But    an  en- 
lightened and  vigilant  nation,  whilfl  it  is  free, 
will  claim  and  alfert  its  right  of  difcuftion. 

It 
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It  will  not  confent  *'  to  fteep  its  fword  in  the 
*'  blood  of  thoufands,'*  to  gratify  the  fpleen, 
or  to  give  additional  extent  to  the  power  or 
patronage,  of  a  minifter;  nor  will  it  fubmit  to 
injury  or  infult  from  a  foreign  power,  to  fe- 
cure  to  a  minifter  the  continuance  of  that  eafe 
and  of  thofe  enjoyments  which  are  derivable 
only  from  peace.  Such  a  nation,  bearing 
with  equal  mind  the  events  which  may  befal 
it,  neither  elated  by  profperity  nor  deprefled 
by  adverfity,  but  purfuing  that  fleady  and 
dignified  courfe  which  juilice  and  honour 
prefcribe,  would  look  forward  to  the  ilTue  of 
any  war  in  which  it  might  be  engaged,  with 
confidence  proportioned  to  its  endeavours  to 
prevent  it. 

But  if  inquiry  be  the  duty  of  a  free  people, 
it  remains  to  confider,  whether  the  contefl  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged  with  France,  and 
which  is  the  fecond  great  caufe  of  our  weight 
of  burthens,  might  not  have  been  prevented  if 
fuch  duty  had  been  faithfully  difcharged.  The 
effecfts  of  the  conteft  are  indeed  lamentable; 
but  if  the  original  provocation  juftified  the 
meafure,  and  if  every  endeavour,  of  which  the 
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national  honour  would  allow,  has  been  made 
to  terminate  it,  minillers  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned for  the  confequences :  as  guardians 
of  the  public  interefts,  they  arc  entitled  to 
liberal  allowance ;  and  ought  not  to  fuffer 
by  a  meaiuring  caflj  the  object  being  rather  to 
reform  the  iyllcm,  than  to  criminate  the  in- 
flruments  of  it.  But  fl:iould  there  appear, 
not  merely  a  want  of  capacity  in  the  condu(3: 
of  the  war,  but  extreme  profligacy  in  their 
engaging  in  it,  let  the  country,  at  leait,  with- 
draw that  confidence  which  has  already  pro- 
duced fuch  mifchievous  eflecls;  and  which 
confidence,  if  continued,  may  complete  our 
ruin.  The  conteil  has  already  involved  us  in 
a  debt  of  millions  :  the  lives  which.it  has  coft 
are  lefs  ealily  calculable ;  for  they  are  rarely, 
beyond  the  moment,  the  concern  of  thofe  who 
have  not  to  deplore  the  lofs  of  a  father  or  child, 
or  brother,  or  to  afTumethe  weeds  of  the  widow. 
The  eye  of  fenfibility  may,  indeed,  fix  itfelf 
upon  the  fcroll,  and  indulge  in  participating 
the  forrows  which  its  contents  muft  commu- 
nicate ;  but  the  more  flern  virtues,  the  high 
philofophy  of  ftatefmen,  may  derive  additional 
pride  from  the  magnitude  of  that  calamity 
I  which 
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which   prcffes    moft   widely  upon  domeflic 
happinefs. 

The  war,  in  which  we  are  engaged  with 
France,  is  faid  to  be  new  in  its  neceflity,  and 
it  is  certainly  unparalleled  in  its  eftedls — its 
afpe(5t  has  been  more  terrible,  and  its  range 
more  extended,  than  any  preceding  war.  But 
whence  it  acquired  that  afpecft,  or  from  what 
meafures  its  calamities  have  received  fuch  un- 
precedented extent,  is  an  inquiry,  which, 
with  the  prefent  generation,  ought  furely 
to  poirefs  the  deepeft  interefl.  It  fhould 
at  leaft  excite  the  public  attention  and  call 
forth  the  public  opinion  ;  and  the  public  opi- 
nion, difpaffionately  formed,  is  all  that  caa 
be  wiflied  for  ;  (hould  it  acquit  miniilers,  and 
fandion  the  continuance  of  thofe  meafures 
which  they  have  hitherto  purfued,  fuch  mea- 
fures will  thereby  lofe  nothing  of  their  effici- 
ency ;  or  (hould  it  reprobate  thofe  meafures, 
it  may  indeed  involve  their  authors  in  difgrace, 
but  it  may,  if  any  thing  can,  fave  our  country 
from  deftrudtion. 

The  hiftory  of  the  prefent  war   is  full  of 

events  moft  truly  inftrudtive :  let  us  at  leaft 

endea- 
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endeavour  to  trace  the  principles  which  have 
produced  them. 

France,  under  its  ancient  fyflem  of  govern- 
ment, had  many  abufes  to  corred: ;  and  the 
moil  flrenuous  and  eloquent  of  thofe  who 
have  founded  the  alarm  to  Europe,  and  com- 
bined nations  againft  her,  has  candidly  ad« 
mitted,  that,  had  flie  contented  herfclf  with 
applying  thofe  corred:ives  which  would  have 
rendered  her  government  more  perfect  with- 
out varyiiig  its  form,  he  fhould  have  rejoiced 
at  the  accefl'ion  to  her  liberty.  But  to  break 
up  the  ancient  foundations  of  her  government, 
to  fweep  away  the  various  privileged  orders, 
<|viiich,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  conftitute  at 
once  the  flrength  and  beauty  of  civil  efta- 
bliiliment,  was  an  outrage  which  every  regular 
government  was  bound  to  refent. 

No  man  can  be  an  apologifl:  for  the  crimes 
of  France;  but  it  may  be  material  todifcrimi- 
nate  between  the  allertion  of  a  right  and  the 
abufe  of  a  power.  I  hold  and  trull:  that  I  am 
conftitutionally  correct  in  maintaining,  that, 
in  the  inftitution  of  government,  its  only  le- 
gitimate objecil:  is  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
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and  that  every  nation  lias  the  right  to  reform, 
vary,  and  even  recafi:  its  government,  if  expe- 
rience prove  it  defed:ive  or  injurious  to  the 
public  welfare.  They  who  maintain  the  con- 
trary, however  acquainted  they  may  be  with 
the  forms  of  government,  arc  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  fpirit  of  a  free  conftitution.  Delegated 
power  is  neceffarily  a  trull ;  it  cannot  be  un- 
conditionally conferred;  its  obje(^  cannot  be 
renounced,  it  is  unalienable. 

They  who  affecfl  to  dread  the  influence  of 
this  docftrine,  may  be  fufped:ed  of  having 
fome  other  caufe  for  their  fears  than  the  doc- 
trine itfelf.  The  do(5trine  which  lays  the 
foundation  of  power  in  a  people's  choice  and 
affedions,  gives  it  a  ftability  and  charadler 
which  it  cannot  otherwife  acquire.  But  there 
were  many,  fome  of  high  rank  and  flation, 
fome  diftinguifhed  by  the  fplendor  of  their 
talents,  and  others  by  their  private  virtues, 
who  folemnly  protefled  againft  this,  as  they 
termed  it,  new  theory  of  government.  It  is 
from  this  circumftance,  that  the  point  ac- 
quires its  importance.  No  meafure  was  taken 
to  obftrudl  France  in  the  work  of  reform ;  her 
right  to  that  extent   appeared  t^  be  acknow- 
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ledgcd,  at  leaft,  by  Great  Britain.  The  to- 
tal i'ubverfioa  of  her  ancient  lyflem  gave  the 
alarm.  The  wifdoni  of  the  meafure  might 
be  reafonably  difputed,  but  her  right  to  adopt 
the  meafure  was  the  point  contefted. 

2.T*:-er:%.:  vi.' 

: .  If  France  had  fuch  right,  the  other  powers 

of  Europe  had  no  right  to  obfl:ru(5t  her  in  the 

exercife  of  it.     If  France  had  not  the  right, 

the  interference  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe 

ftill   could  only  be  juftified  by  their  wifli  to 

re-eftablifti  that  government,  and   to  reftore 

thofe  rights,  which  had   been  deftroyed  by 

the  ufurpation. 

^  The  object  of  the  interference  of  foreign 
powers,  thus  ftated  and  avowed,  would  have 
prefented  to  the  public  mind  a  queftion  of 
right,  and  a]  queftion  of  expediency.  The 
inquiry  would  not  have  been  difficult,  and  in 
no  event  could  its  rcfult  have  been  prejudicial. ' 
Jf  the  r«fult  had  been,  that  France,  as  an  in- 
dependent nation,  had  the  right  to  provide 
for  her  own  happinefs  and  fecurity  by  fuch 
form  of  government  as  appeared  to  herfelf  the 
bell  fuited  to  thofe  objed:s,  our  interference 
would  have  been  pronounced  unjuft.     If  the 
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refult  had  been  the  reverfe,  namely,  that  France 
had  not  the  right  to  throw  off  her  ancient  go- 
vernnnent,  and  that  we  had  the  right,  and  in  po- 
licy ought,  to  attempt  to. compel  her  to  re- 
fume  it;  the  attainment  of  the  objedt  of  our 
interference  would  not  have  been  more  remote 
from  its  being  diflincftly  defined  and  candidly 
avowed.  But  if  it  were  admitted,  that 
foreign  nations  had  a  right  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  government  of  France,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  maintained,  that 
the  government  of  France  had  not  an  equal 
right  to  interfere  with  the  internal  govern- 
ments of  other  countries.  They,  therefore, 
who  objedled  to  the  condud:  of  France,  when 
fhe  threatened  fuch  interference,  mufl  have 
feparated  themfelves  (at  leail:  if  confiftency 
were  regarded)  from  thofe  who  maintained 
that  foreign  powers  might  interfere  with  the 
internal  government  of  an  independent  ftate. 
The  advantage  which  the  nation  would  have 
derived  from  this  courfe  of  inquiry  is  obvious : 
its  views,  diftindly  underftood,  would  have 
allowed  of,  at  leaft,  confiflency  in  the  choice 
of  means,  and  concentrated  energy  in  the  di- 
rection of  them.  But  the  then  miniliers, 
though  they  would  not  reft  their  interference 
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upon  fuch  ground  of  right,  found  it  conveni- 
ent to  make  a  common  caufe  with  thofe  who 
did;  and  hence  the  many  inconfiftencies,  not 
to  ufe  an  harflierexprellion,  which  are  obferv- 
able  in  their  condud:.  If  our  interference 
was  not  to  be  juftified  by  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  compel  France  to  refume  her  an- 
cient form  of  government ;  how  are  we  to 
juflify  the  forcing  of  other  independent  flates 
to  become  parties  in  the  contefl:  ?  If  our  in- 
terference was  to  be  fo  jullified,  our  zeal 
might  have  betrayed  us  into  the  opinion, 
that  fuch  interference  was  not  only  a  right  but 
a  duty,  and  that  in  fuch  a  crifis  neutrality 
was  a  crime.  This  perfuafion  might  have 
accounted  for  our  condu(ft  towards  fome  ftatcs, 
Genoa,  Tufcany,  &c.  ;  but  how  would  it 
have  excufed  our  forbearance  witii  refped:  to 
others,  Sweden,  Denmark,  &c.  ?  I  willi  this 
difference  of  condu(fl  fupported  only  the 
charge  of  inconfiftency  ;  it  furniflies,  I  fear, 
an  additional  proof  that  the  "  age  of  chivalry 
**  is  indeed  no  more.*' 

But  it  has  been  urged,  that  the  caufc  of 
quarrel  was  common  to  all  Europe,  not  be- 
eaufe  France  had  fubverted  her  ancient  fyl- 

tem. 
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tern,  but  becaufe  France,  upon  the  ruins  of 
that  fyflem,  was  building  up  a  fabric  which 
would  overtower  the  palaces,  and  even  en- 
danger the  thrones,  of  kings.  Had  this  been 
Hated  to  the  nation  as  a  reafon  for  war,  how* 
ever  it  might  have  alarmed  fovereigns,  who 
rely  more  upon  the  prejudices  than  upon  the 
reafon  and  affections  of  their  fubjecfls,  may  I 
not  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  would  not  have 
difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Great  Britain  ? 
The  thrones  of  defpots  might  have  trembled 
to  their  bafe,  but  the  throne  which  is  upheld 
by  a  free  people,  has  claims  which  even  licen- 
tioufnefs  mufl  refpecft,  and  a  ftrength  to 
which  even  the  mofl:  daring  violence  mufl 
fubmit. 

The  minifter,  ambitious  to  *'  ride  in  the 
whirlwind  and  to  dired:  the  ftorm,"  dared 
not  confide  the  queftion  to  the  decifion  of  a 
generous  people  :  he  knew  that  an  enlighten- 
ed public  could  not  allow  fuch  apprchenfions 
to  be  fufficient  to  juftify  hoftilities.  Elo- 
quence might,  indeed,  expatiate  upon  the 
right  of  the  neighbourhood  to  pull  down  a 
houfe  when  in  flames;  but  it  never  could 
have  fatisfied  a  free  and  generous  people,  that 

it 
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it  was  lawful  to  produce  the  flames  in  order 
to  pull  down  the  houfe ;  or  that  the  houfe, 
being  adtually  in  flames,  it  was  lawful  to 
enter  its  apartments  for  pillage,  to  force  its 
cabinets,  or  to  corrupt  its  fervants,  in 
order  to  improve  the  opportunity  of 
plunder. — The  moral  fenfe  of  a  nation  mufl: 
be  extinct  before  fuch  dod:rine  can  make 
its  way. 

I  have  fl:ated,  that  there  were  perfons  of 
rank,  great  talents,  and  unblcmifhed  fame, 
who  held  our  interference  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  France  to  be  a  duty  of  the  higheil 
ncceflTity.  To  opinions  fincerely  entertained, 
whatever  may  be  their  tendency,  or  however 
the  country  may  deplore  their  eflTedts,  at  leafl: 
indulgence  is  due;  and  if  thofe  who  called 
upon  Europe  to  vindicate  the  monarchy  and 
the  privileged  orders  of  France,  and  to  op- 
pofe  the  republican  lyflem  which  fhc  had 
preferred,  really  confidered  the  interefts  of 
humanity  and  focial  order  to  be  involved  in 
the  fuccefs  of  the  meafure,  they  may  claim, 
and  are  entitled  to,  gratitude  for  their  inten- 
tions. But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  coali- 
tion of  fuch  charaders  with  an  adminifl:ration 
I  which 
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which  not  only  did  not  approve  of  our  inter- 
ference upon  fuch  grounds,  but  which  did 
mofl  diflincflly  affirm  that  the  mere  threat  by 
one  ftate  to  interfere  with  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  another  was  of  itfelf  a  fufficient 
caufe  for  war  ?  The  effed:ive  co-operation  of 
perfons  maintaining  fuch  cppofite  do<ftrine 
could  not  reafonably  be  expedled ;  but  the 
appearance  of  union  was  defirable.  And 
here  the  Machiavelian  fyftem  opens  upon  us. 
The  minifter  felt  the  then  oppofition  to  be 
flrong,  although  his  underlings  were  inflrudl- 
ed  to  defcribe  it  as  contemptible.  To  divide 
was  his  objedl ;  and  the  opportunity  was  too 
tempting  to  be  relifted.  Without  pledging 
himfelf  to  adl  upon  the  dod:rines  of  Mr. 
Burke,  it  was  fufficient  that  he  oppofed  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  friendfhip  of 
years,  a  friendfliip  which  united  all  that  was 
fplendid  in  genius,  profound  in  knov^^ledge, 
and  graceful  in  the  affed:ions,  was  diflblved; 
and  the  aflertion  of  thofe  great  conflitutional 
points  which  had  fo  long  occupied  the  atten- 
tion and  directed  the  meafures  of  oppofition, 
loft  all  its  importance.  The  affairs  of 
France  abforbed  every  confideration ;  former 
friendfhips  were  facrificed,  and  the  moft  viru- 
lent refentments  were  forgotten ;  and  the  coun- 
cils 
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cils  of  the  country-  wtre  entriifled  to  a  new 
cabinet  made  up  of  charadcrs  of  the  moft  dif- 
cordant  principles,  which  having  nothing  in 
common  for  their  object,  muft  have  been 
eternally  at  variance  in  their  purfuits,  had 
not  fome  been  lilenced  Vvho  refufed  to  be 
convinced,  and  ethers  got  rid  of,  whom 
temptation  could  not  corrupt  nor  authority 
lubdue. 

But  though  they  were  not  agreed  in  the 
objed:  of  the  war,  they  were  agreed,  it  may 
be  faid,  at  leaft  in  their  abhorrence  of  a  (yf- 
tern  which  had  murder  and  rapine  for  its 
fupport,  and  the  extinction  of  all  the  orders 
and  virtues  of  fociety  for  its  end.  The  moft 
powerful  eloquence  was  employed  to  detail 
the  crimes  of  France  j  and  furely  they  loft 
nothing  of  their  turpitude  in  the  defcripiion. 
Humanity,  aftonilhed  at  the  firmnefs  of  the 
hand  and  terrors  of  the  eloquence  which  re- 
corded them,  pcrufed  with  horror,  and  re- 
fired  with  indignation  from  the  recital.  But 
the  paffions  of  the  public  were  to  be  inflamed, 
becaufe  their  paflions  were  to  inftrud:  their 
lealbn;  and  the  did:ates  of  plain  fenfc  and 
practical  morality  were  to  be  defpifed,  becaufe 
they  rehcd  on  the  decifion  of  unbialTed  judg- 
ment. The 
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The  crimes  of  France  were  by  fomc 
deemed  of  themfclves  fufficient  to  juilifythe 
confederacy  of  Europe  againft  her:  but  as 
the  crimes  cf  France  could  not  fecure  fuccefs 
to  the  confederacy,  there  were  others  who 
doubted  the  wifdom,  and  who  dared  even  to 
difpute  the  juftice,  of  the  meafure.  Here  I 
muft  paufe,  being  arrived  at  a  period  where 
the  duty  of  public  inquiry  mofl  ferioufly  at- 
tached, and  where  not  only  all  the  arts  of 
the  mofi:  brilliant  eloquence  were  exerted  to 
miflead  the  judgment  of  the  nation,  but  the 
moil  formidable  influences  were  brought  for- 
ward to  overawe  its  deciiion.  The  queftion 
was  made  to  alTume  a  new  form;  it  was  not, 
what  ought  to  be  our  conduct  to  reftore  the 
ancient  order  of  things  in  France,  but  what 
ought  to  be  our  condud:  to  preferve  the  efla- 
bliihed  order  of  things  in  Great  Britain. 
The  alarm  was  founded,  not  for  a  foreign 
monarchy,  but  for  our  own.  The  ftandard 
of  loyalty  w^as  eredted,  and  they  who  were 
not  willing  to  pledge  all  tbeir  love  for  the 
king  were  declared  to  have  none  for  the  con- 
ftitution.  AlTociations  were  formed,  not 
merely  to  reprefs  what  the  law  had  defined  to 
be  fedition,  but  to  perfecute  that  as  fedition 

F  '  which 
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which  our  anceflors  had  approved  and  en- 
joined as  duty.  A  fyftem  of  efpionage  the 
moll  malignant  in  its  principle,  and  in  its  ef- 
fects the  moft  deftrudive  of  fecial  happi- 
nefs,  was  deliberately  eftabliflied,  under  the 
pretext  of  preferving  focial  order;  and  the 
moft  grofs  libels  on  the  conftitution  were 
publijfhed  by  thefe  affociations,  under  the 
pretext  of  rcfcuing  it  from  the  calumnies  of 
Paine,  and  of  giving  it  additional  worth  in 
the  eftimation  of  an  intelligent  people.  We 
fhall  content  ourfelves  with  a  fingle  extrad: ; 
ex  pcde  Iierciilc?n, 

**  Let  us  now  fee  what  would  be  the  efFe^f^ 
**  of  this  independent  parliament  if  obtain- 
**  ed.  By  an  independent  parliament,  in 
*'  the  language  of  the  prefent  times,  is  to  be 
*'  underftood  a  parliament  in  which  the  ma- 
'*  jority  would  oppofe  any  adminiftration : 
"  now  no  arguments  are  neceflary  to  prove, 
**  that  with  fuch  a  parliament  no  public  bu- 
**  finefs  whatever  could  be  tranfadted,  nor 
"  any  government  fubfift.  But  it  will  be 
'*  faid,  This  is  not  what  is  wiflied  for,  but 
"  one  in  which  the  members  lliall  be  always 

'*  ready 
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ready  to  fupport  the  meafures  of  miniflers 
when  right,  and  to  refift  them  when 
wrong,  unawed  and  uninfluenced,  and 
guided  only  by  the  did:ates  of  their  own 
judgment  and  confcience.  This  indeed- is 
what  every  wife  man  would  defire,  but 
no  wife  man  will  expert  to  fee,  as  no 
fuch  alTembly,  if  numerous,  ever  exifled 
in  this  or  in  any  country,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  preient  hour;  nor 
ever  can,  unlefs  mankind  were  melted 
down  and  run  in  a  new  mould :  as  they 
now  are  formed,  in  every  numerous  alfem- 
bly,  there  muft  be  fome  who  have  no 
judgment,  and  others  who  have  no  con- 
fcience, and  fome  who  have  neither:  take 
away  felf-interefl,  and  all  thefe  will  have 
no  ftar  to  (leer  by,  but  muft  fail  without  a 
compafs,  juft  as  the  gales  of  favour  or  re- 
fentment,  of  popular  abfurdity,  or  their 
own  Ihall  direct  them ;  a  minifter  there- 
fore muft  be  pofTeffed  of  fome  attradtive 
influence  to  enable  him  to  draw  together 
thofe  difcordant  particles  and  unite  chem 
in  a  firm  and  folid  majority,  without 
which  he  can  purfue  no  meafures  of  pub- 
lic utility  with  fteadinefs  or  fuccefs.  An 
Fa  **  inde^ 
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*'  independent  Houfe  of  Cojn?nons  is  no  part 
'*  of  the  Englifi  confiitution*  ** 

When  men  thus  openly  avow  that  an  in- 
dependent Houfe  of  Commons  is  no  part  of 
the  conftitution,    the   liiperior  excellence    of 
which  they  profefs   to  vindicate,  can    we  be 
furprifcd  at  difaffedion?     There  always  have 
been  difaifedled  charaders ;  but  though  good 
governments  be   not    free   from    them,    bad 
governments  will  produce  them.    A  govern- 
ment too  weak  to  effed,  or  too  wicked  to  re- 
gard  the   public    welfare,  has    certainly    not 
very  powerful  claims  on  the  public  gratitude; 
but  fliould  fuch  a  government  profefs  to  pur- 
fue  the  line  of  the  conftitution,  can  we  be 
fuprifed  that  a  conftitution  charged  with  the 
dcfeds  or  vices  of  a  weak  or  profligate  mi- 
nifter,  fliould  lofc  fomething  of  its  claim  to 
reverence  in  the  eyes  of  a  free  people  ?     Af- 
fociations   were    however  formed,  profeffinw 
indeed  merely  to   defend  the  conftitution  of 
ihefe  kingdoms  from  the  pernicious  influence 
of  thofe  principles  which  had  fo  extenfivcly 
afflided  France. 

*  No,  9,  A/Tociation  Papers,  p.  129.    Thoughts  on  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  by  Soame  Jenyns,  Efq, 

There 
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There  were  many  perfons  who  held  that 
fuch  aflbciations,  even  ii  the  profelTcd  had 
been  the  real  ohjecft,  were  not  only  unne- 
ceflary  but  alfo  impohtic.  They  held  them  to 
be  unnecelTary,  becaiife  they  had  been  taught 
to  think  that  every  Britiih  fubjedt  was  already- 
pledged  to  defend  the  conftitution,  and  that  it 
required  no  new  engagement  to  fecure  to  their 
coun<-ry  the  full  benefit  of  fuch  pledge.  They 
held  them  to  be  impolitic,  becauie,  in  the 
nature  of  their  inftitution,  they  conferred 
large  powers,  without  adequate  refponfibility 
in  thofe,  who  were  to  take  the  lead  in  the  con- 
duct of  them.  Have  not  events  juftified 
the  objedlions?  What  addition  of  ftrength 
has  the  country  derived  from  thofe  who  fo 
liberally  pledged  their  lives  and  fortunes  ? 
Our  danger  has  increafed,  or  is  diminilhed. 
If  at  has  increafed,  where  are  our  afTocia- 
tions  ?  If  it  has  diminilhed,  whence  the 
jieceility  of  new  and  unprecedented  reftraints 
on  our  national  liberties?  They,  who  juftify 
fuch  reftraints,  muft:  maintain  that  danger 
from  the  influence  of  French  principles  ftill 
exifts;  but  if  the  aflbciations  which  were  to 
defend  us  againft  fuch  danger  are  no  more, 
when  the  increafe  of  the  danger  demanded 
more  active  vigilance,  are  we  not  warranted 

4  in 
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in  considering  cither  their  inftitution  as  afe- 
lefs,  or  the  members  of  them  as  deftrters  of 
the  caufc  which  they  had  pledged  themfclves 
to  fupport  ?  But  a  crime  is  not  to  be  imputed 
where  an  acquittal  may  be  had  upon  error  of 
judgment.  Events,  however,  have  not  only 
juftified  the  opinion  as  to  the  inutility  of  the 
meafure,  bur  alio  the  dread  of  its  pernicious  ef- 
fed:s.  The  aiTociation  which  took  the  lead 
thought  it  prudent  to  inftrud:  the  people  in 
the  nature,  principles,  and  practical  advan- 
tages of  the  conftitution.  The  prefs  teemed 
with  their  produd:ions,  which  were  rapidly 
circulated  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
moft  familiar  forms  of  communication  were 
adopted;  dialogues,  tales,  and  fables,  were 
invented  and  revived  to  fuit  the  underftandins: 
of  the  different  ranks  to  which  they  were 
addrefTed.  Some  of  them  were  afterwards 
colle(5led  and  publiflied  in  the  compilation 
from  which  I  have  already  extratfled  a  mofl 
curious  reading  upon  the  conftitution  and  ufe 
of  parliament.  That  fuch  a  palTage  fliould 
be  found  in  a  compilation  profefling  fuch  an 
objedl,  did  certainly  fiirprife  me;  but  more 
particularly  fo,  when  I  reflected  that  there 
were  in  that  afTociation  men  generally  well 
informed,  who  were  not  only  members  but 
even  the  ad:ing  committee.  But 
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But  though  the  public  might  not  exped: 
to  find  fuch  a  d-efcription  of  parhament, 
yet  I  mufl  take  leave  to  confefs  that  I 
did  not  expert  from  the  aiTociations  a  very 
bold  and  fpirited  difplay  of  the  genius,  cha- 
radler,  and  principles  of  a  free  conflitutiono 
J  was  aware  that  fuch  a  work  required  talents 
of  a  very  dif[^erent  defcription  from  thofe 
which  are  fufEcie!.t  to  the  purpofe  of  divid- 
ing a  nation  and  of  breaking  up  the  confi- 
dences of  focial  life ;  that  it  required  a  mind 
capable  of  fympathizing  with  the  general 
interefls,  and  of  facrificing  its  mofl  invete- 
rate prejudice  for  their  advancement.  I  mean 
not  to  affirm  that  there  was  not  to  be  found  in 
that  afTociation  a  rnind  fo  qualified  j  but  if 
there  was,  I  mofl:  fincerely  lament  that  to  its 
exertions  the  public  inftrudtion  was  not  con- 
fided ;  for  I  veril^^  believe  that  a  mafterly  deli- 
neation of  the  principles  of  our  conftitution 
would  have  faved  us  from  many  of  the  evils 
of  our  prefent  fituation.  A  more  particular 
and  corre<ft  knowledge  of  our  own  rights, 
whether  denominated  natural,  civil,  or  poli- 
tical, ought,  and  1  believe  would  have  in- 
fpired  a  more  general  and  fincere  regard  for 
the  rights  of  others;  for  **  knowledge  hu- 
**  manizes  mankind,  and  reafon  inclines  to 

**  mild- 
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•*  mildnefs;  but  prejudice  eradicates  every  ge- 
"  nerous  difpofition."  We  fhould  have  found 
in  the  difplay  of  the  genuine  principles  of  free- 
dom, that  hberty  is  of  a  benevolent  and  focial, 
and  not  of  a  gloomy  and  vindicative  nature ; 
and  that  the  defi:rud:ion  of  the  liberties  of 
France  was  not  ellential  to  the  fecurity  of  our 
own . 

But  if  the  defence  of  our  own  confti- 
tution  was  only  a  pretext,  and  the  hurrying 
of  the  country  into  a  war  with  France  was 
the  real  objed:,  to  fuch  a  purpofe  the  light  of 
reafon  had  been  fatal,  and  a  mift  was  more 
favourable  than  total  darknefs.  To  raife  it,  a 
bold,  inflammatory,  and  fedudtive  eloquence 
was  too  fuccefsfully  employed;  ancient  pre- 
judices were  revived,  and  new  provocations 
were  infifted  upon.  The  liberal  and  approved 
policy  of  former  times,  which  favoured  and. 
afTifted  public  inquirv,  was  wholly  aban- 
doned ;  and  the  nation  found  itfelf  engaged 
in  a  war  without  any  defined  objecft,  which  in 
its  attainment  would  reftore  the  bleffings  of 
peace.  If  at  this  period  the  duty  of  public 
difcuflion  had  been  faithfully  difcharged,  I 
will  not  affert  that  the  war  would  have  been 
prevented,  but  I  fincerely  believe  that  its  views 

being 
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being  more  precifely  iimierftood,  the  public 
lupportof  them  would  have  been  proportionally 
lei's.  If  the  re-eftablilhment  of  the  monarchy 
of  France  had  been  difcovered  to  be  the  real 
object  of  the  war,  whatever  difference  of  opi- 
nion might  have  prevailed,  as  to  the  juftice  of 
the  meafure,  I  verily  believe  that  a  majority 
of  the  country  would  have  protefled  againft 
the  policy  of  it.  If  the  fecuring  to  Holland 
the  excluiive  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  had 
been  avowed  to  be  the  object,  the  wifh  ot 
our  ally,  that  we  fliould  not  interfere,  would 
probably  have  been  generally  thought  «  fuffi- 
cient  juftification  of  our  forbearance.  It  the 
decree  of  the  19th  November,  1792,  had 
been  urged  as  the  provocation,  the  nation 
would  probably  have  accepted  of  the  repeal 
of  that  decree  as  a  fufficient  atonement.  If 
the  fpirit  of  fraternization  which  prevailed  in 
France  had  been  found  to  have  created  the 
alarm  of  our  government,  perhaps  the  fpirit 
of  a  free  conflitution  had  been,  at  leaft  by 
thofe  who  refpecl  that  fpirit,  deemed  a  fuf- 
ficient  fecurity  againll:  the  influence  of  French 
principles  in  Great  Britain.  If  the  fufpicion 
that  France  was  aiming  at  univerfal  empire, 
had  been  infinuated  as  a  reafon  for  war,  the 
grounds   of   that   fufpicion   would  probably 

G  have 
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have  been  required  to  juftify  it.  Such 
might,  and  I  believe  would  have  been,  the 
effects  of  difcujfTion;  but  where  advantage  is 
to  be  taken  of  each  particular  prejudice,  a 
very  different  courfe  muft  be  purfued.  Had 
the  views  of  the  minifler  been  diflindlly  pre- 
fented,  thofe  who  required  the  re-eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  monarchy  of  France,  and  who 
were  ready  **  to  wade  through  flaughter  to  a 
**  throne,'*  would  have  reprobated  the  war 
which  had  not  that  for  its  objeCl ;  and  they 
who  objecfted  to  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  but  acknowledged  its  legiti- 
macy, would  have  reprobated  the  principle 
of  a  war  which  aimed  at  the  fubverfion  of 
fuch  government,  not  becaufe  it  had  abufed, 
but  becaufe  it  had  ufurped  its  powers;  whilft 
they  who  knew  the  ftrength  and  refources  of 
a  free  conftitution,  would  have  reprobated  a 
war  which  had  for  its  objecft  the  deflrucftion 
of  the  government  of  France  as  effential  to 
the  fecurity  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  imprefTions  upon  the 
public  mind,  however  produced,  arc  not  eafily 
effaced;  but  the  miniffer  who  owes  his  fecurity 
to  popuk-.r  dclufion,  may  be  betrayed  by  his 
fears,  or  impeached  by  his  accomplices.    The 

pur- 
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purpofe  which  he  dares  not  to  avow  he  can- 
not openly,  and  therefore  cannot  effcdually, 
purfue;  and  the  irregularity  of  his  end  is  de- 
reded  by  the  difcordance  of  his  meafures : 
and  every  flep  in  the  conduct  of  the  prefent 
war  has  fliown  its  objed:  to  be  different  from 
that  upon  which  a  majority  of  even  thofe 
who  have  fupported  it  founded  their  affertion, 
that  it  was  jufl  and  neceffary. 

But  though  they  who  approved  the  war, 
whom  we  believe  to  have  been  by  no  means 
a  majority  of  the  nation,  v/ere  not  agreed  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  its  objed:,  yet  they  were 
agreed  as  to  its  juftice  and  necellity.  The 
views  of  all  were  to  be  confulted,  and 
each  flattered  himfelf  that  his  view  might 
eventually  be  the  view  of  the  minifter.  War 
was  the  rallying  point ;  and  if  war  was  all  for 
which  the  minifler  engaged,  he  has  '*  kept  the 
*'  word  of  promife  to  the  ear,"  however  he  may 
have  **  broken  it  to  the  hope.'*  We  are  not  dif- 
pofed  to  think  very  highly  of  the  fmcerity  of 
the  minifler ;  but  furely  they  who  complain 
of  his  want  of  it  in  this  inflance,  ought  ra- 
ther to  blufli  for  their  own  credulity.  The 
views  of  thofe  who  moft  loudly  called  upon 
the  country  to  take  part  in  the   confederacy 
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againll  France  were  confefTedly  different,  and 
even  irreconcileable.  To  fatisty  the  views  of 
all  was  confequently  impollible.  France 
willed  to  be  frte ;  and  the  will  of  a  nation  to 
be  free,  and  the  opinion  that  Ihe  is  fo,  are  ot 
themielves  fufficient  to  create  an  energy,  and 
to  fupplya  ftrength,  incalculable  in  the  cabi- 
nets of  princes ;  and  by  fuch  exertions  the 
views  of  many  were  difappointed ;  for  they 
who  cannot  be  retrained  by  juilicc,  may  be 
humbled  by  difaftcr;  and  force  may  fubdue 
thofe  whom  compunction  cannot  check. — 
The  minifler,  therefore,  when  he  yielded  to 
the  imperioufnefs  of  necelhty,  -might  rea- 
fonably  expecft  at  leall  the  indulgence  of  his 
aflbciates ;  but  in  vain  did  he  claim  it.  I'hc 
eloquence  which  had  been  di reded  againlf 
France  recoiled  upon  the  councils  and  mca- 
fures  of  Great  Britain. 

The  recognition  of  the  republican  govern- 
ment of  France  was  by  fome  branded  as  tlie 
bafell  perhdy  ;  whilil  others,  equally  bent  on 
the  re-eftablifliment  of  the  monarchy  of 
France,  regarded  it  as  a  meafurc  of  merely- 
temporary  but  profound  policy,  a  meafure  by 
which  France  might  be  lulled  into  a  flatc  of 
iccurity,   which   would  probably  prove   more 
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fatal  to  her  than  had  done  the  confede- 
racy of  princes  againft  her.  They  conceived 
that  the  acknowledgment  which  could  be 
juftifiably  withheld  might  be  juftifiably  re- 
traded;  and  if  exifling  circumflances  are  to 
determine  the  competency  of  one  nation  to 
treat  with  another  (which  is  a  monftrous 
pofition),  I  know  not  how  to  deny  that 
a  change  in  the  circumftances  w^hich  had 
allowed  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  com- 
petency of  France,  might  require  and  juftify 
the  retradiing  of  fuch  acknowledgment.  To 
produce  fuch  change  of  circumflances,  be- 
came, therefore,  a.  more  fcrioufly  important 
objecft  to  thofe  who  viewed  in  the  monarchy 
of  France  the  only  point  that  could  federally 
connecft  her  with  other  flates ;  but  fuch 
change  was,  perhaps,  of  all  events,  the 
molt  to  be  deprecated  by  Great  Britain. 
The  republican  government  of  France,  when 
declared  to  be  competent  to  preferve  the'  re- 
lations of  peace  and  amity,  became  compe- 
tent to  difcufs  the  merits  of  the  conteft,  and 
to  negotiate  for  its  termination ;  and  every 
event  which  threatened  that  government, 
muft,  if  peace  was  really  the  objed  of  ours, 
have  obflructed   its  attainment.     An  explicit 
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difavowal  of  ^very  finifter  purpofc,  and  a 
folemn  recognition  of  the  right  of  independ- 
ent ftates  to  provide  for  their  own  happinefs, 
would  probably  have  been  received  by  France 
as  pledges,  if  not  of  the  good-will,  at  leaft 
of  the  fincerity  of  our  government  in  its 
overtures  for  peace.  Such  we  think  was  the 
line  of  condudl  which  good  faith  and  found 
policy  would  have  purfued  as  preparatory  to 
actual  negotiation.  The  real  or  fuppofed 
aggreflions  of  France  might  then  have  been 
diftindtly  ll:ated  ;  and  the  nature  and  degree  of 
atonement  would,  when  once  underflood, 
have  brought  the  negotiation  to  a  very  fliort 
iffue.  If  fuch  atonement  was  refufed,  it 
might,  indeed,  have  raifed  a  qucftion  of 
expediency,  whether  it  ought  to  be  inliflcd 
upon;  but  at  all  events  it  would  have  pre- 
fented  to  both  nations  the  real  points  of  dif- 
ference between  them.  If  fuch  difference 
had  been  found  to  be  a  fquabble  about  plun- 
der, the  fenfe  and  feeling  of  either  nation 
would  probably  have  protefled  againft  its 
claim  to  their  fandion  or  fupport.  lt\  on  the 
contrary,  it  had  been  found  to  be  one  of  thofc 
grave  and  weighty  points  upon  which  nations 
might   fairly   differ,  mutual  facrifices  might 
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have  accommodated  the  difference,  which  no- 
thine:  but  the  deflriiCtion  of  one  of  the  con- 
tending  parties  could  othervvife  determine. 

I  have  now  reached  that  period  when  I 
might  rcafonably  exped:  that,  as  the  govern- 
ment of  France  was  declared  to  be  capable  of 
difcuiling  the  m.erits  of  the  contefl",  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  ftate  what  were  the  motives  which 
had  excited  it,  and  what  were  the  objecHis 
which  in  their  attainment  would  determine 
it. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  proceedings 
of  the  firft  negotiation ;  but  I  cannot  trace 
even  an  expreffion  which  points  at  any  one  of 
the  alleged  provocations,  nor  a  fingle  claim 
which  could  give  to  Great  Britain  a  fecurity 
which  (he  might  not  have  equally  received 
before  fhe  became  a  party  in  the  war.  Was 
the  exclufive  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  be 
fecured  to  the  States  of  Holland  ?  Was  an 
apology  to  be  made  for  the  offenfive  decree 
of  the  19th  November,  or  was  the  principle 
of  that  decree  to  be  folemnly  renounced  ? 
Was. the  ambition  of  France  to  be  checked  by 
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the  ccflion  ot  any  part  of  her  ancient  European 
territory,  or  the  influence  or  propagation  oi  her 
opinions  to  be  in  any  manner  retrained?  If 
fuch  were  the  objects  of  the  war,  they  had 
ceafed  to  be  the  objcd:s  of  its  continu- 
ance before  the  negotiation,  for  they  are 
not  even  glanced  at  in  the  projet  for 
peace.  But  when  and  how  did  they  ceafe  to 
be  fo?  by  our  having,  before  that  period, 
attained  them,  or  by  our  not  being  at  that 
period  in  a  fituation  to  iniift  upon  them?  If 
we  had  before  that  period  attained  the  objects 
of  the  war,  the  overtures  for  peace  ought  to 
have  been  earher.  If  thofe  objedis  which 
had  originally  provoked  the  war  were  ftill 
unattained,  but  were  abandoned  in  the  nego- 
tiation, from  the  want  of  force  to  fecure 
them,  it  might,  and  probably  w^ould,  have 
been  remarked,  that  the  nation  which  is  too 
weak  to  enforce  thofe  claims  upon  which  it 
refts  the  juftice  and  neceflity  of  having  en- 
gaged a  in  war,  is  not  very  confiftent  in  raifing 
and  infixing  upon  new  claims,  which,  it 
refifled,  are  to  juftify  its  continuance. 

I  mean  not  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the 

condud:  of  the  war,  or  of  the  negotiations  for 

peace ;  but  1  mufl  occafionally  refer  to  mea- 
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fures,  in  order  to  illuftrate  the  importance 
of  public  inquiry.  If,  at  a  period  when 
every  thinking  man  might  have  been  exped:ed 
to  be  prepared  to  ftate  the  objedt  of  the  war, 
the  mod  intelligent  of  thofe  who  are  not 
tlofely  conneCled  with  minifters,  admitted 
that  they  could  only  conjedlure,  and  that 
their  attention  to  the  meafures  of  o-overnment 
had  ferved  but  to  convince  them,  that  neither 
of  the  objects  profeffed  was  the  real  obje(5t; 
the  nation  had  furely  fome  right  to  expert 
that  minifters  would  have  condefcended  to 
communicate  that  information  which  the  moft 
anxious  attention  had  been  unable  to  acquire, 
and  without  which,  the  public  fandlion  of 
public  meafures  could  not  be  juftified. 
But  the  communication  which  may  entitle  to 
praife,  may  expofe  to  cenfure. — Minifters 
kept  their  own  counfel,  and  by  the  moft  fur- 
prifing  variety  in  their  meafures,  baffled  even 
the  refearches  of  their  adherents  to  afcertain 
their  precife  purpofe :  to  obtain  public  appro- 
bation they  were  not  felicitous;  the  continu- 
ance of  a  blind  confidence  was  all  that 
they  required. — The  minifter  had  pof- 
feffed  the  confidence  of  the  nation :  it  was  caft 
upon  him  by  defcent.    But  no  title  is  exempt 
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from  conditions ;  and  he  who  takes  by  defcent, 
takes  fubjed:  to  the  conditions  of  the  original 
grant. — Even  the  confidence  which  a  nation's 
gratitude  had  conferred  on  the  illuftrious  Chat- 
ham had  its  hmits. — He  who  had  fworn  on 
the  great  charter  of  hberty,  to  wage  eternal  war 
with  every  influence  which  might  endanger 
it,  mufl  have  forfeited  his  tiile  to  that  confi- 
dence, had  he  been  found  allociatcd  with  men, 
whofe  principles  he  could  not  but  detefl;  or 
ad:ing  upon  a  fyflem,  the  objeft  of  which  he 
dared  not  to  avow. — Confidence  may  be  con- 
ferred, but  it  ought  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be 
demanded ;  and  the  minifler  who  frequently 
recurs  to  the  claim  of  it,  mufl  not  be  furprifed 
if  his  pretenfions  to  it  fhould  become  propor- 
tionally doubtful.  The  confidence  which  is 
due  to  fincerity  of  intention,  is  leldom  with- 
held; but  as  the  befl  difpofed  are  not  always 
polTefTed  of  that  ability  which  may  be  necel- 
fary  to  their  purpol'e,  a  nation  may  reafonably 
expert  a  miniller  to  flate  his  views,  before  it 
pledges  itfelf  to  fanclion  and  fupport  them. 
Had  the  nation  yielded  to  the  claim  of  confi- 
dence, the  American  war  would  probably  have 
been  of  longer  duration,  and  a  war  with 
RuiTia  had  not  been  prevented,     'i'he  confi- 
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dence,  therefore,  which  fuperfedes  the  duty 
of  public  inquiry  upon  points  of  ferious  na- 
tional concern,  if  it  does  not  always  betray, 
muft  always  endanger  the  public  interefts. 

I  mufl,  however,  here  do  j  uftice  to  the  nation . 
The  fpirit  of  difcufllon  did  at  this  period  begin 
to  revive;  and  though  the  flream  of  public 
opinion  was  troubled,  yet  if  allowed  to 
purfue  its  courfc,  it  wouid  have  worked  itfelf 
pure;  to  divert  it  from  its  courfe  became  the 
objedl  of  miniflcrs,  and  various  were  the 
means  which  they  employed.  An  alarm  for 
the  conflitution  was  again  founded  ;  and,  at 
a  moment  when  difafFed:ion,  which,  to  a 
certain,  but  very  inconfiderable,  degree,  pre- 
vailed, might  have  been,  if  not  wholly  fub- 
dued,  at  leaft  overawed,  by  the  difplay  of  the 
principles  and  energies  of  the  conftitution  / 
meafures  were  reforted  to,  which  ftruck  at  the 
conftitution  itfelf.  The  plea  of  necefTity  was 
infifted  upon;  and  that  plea,  which  could  not 
weigh  againft  the  refped:  claimed  to  a  private 
charter,  was  deemed  fufficient  to  juftify,  at 
leaft,  the  fufpenfion  of  the  beft  privilege 
fecured  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He,  with 
whofe  eloquence  the  whole  kingdom  had  re- 
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founded,  when  the  charter  of  the  Eaft  India 
Company  was  thought  to  be  endangered,  was 
the  minifler  who  urged  that  necelTity  could 
juftify  the  fufpenfion  of  one  of  the  great  char- 
ters of  our  national  liberties;  and  he,  who 
owed  the  fuccefs  of  his  exertions  to  the  ani- 
inated  zeal  which  he  had  infpired,  and  which 
brought  the  nation  to  the  throne  of  their 
fovereign  in  affertion  of  the  chartered  privi- 
leges of  a  trading  company,  was  the  minifter 
who  advifed  and  propofed  a  furreiider  of  the 
beft  right  of  a  free  people,  to  the  very  ma- 
giflracy,  which  that  right,  in  its  exercife, 
was  intended  to  control. 

A  bill,  which,  if  not  unprecedented  in  its 
vie\ys,  was  at  leaft  unprecedented  in  its  pro- 
vifions»  paffed  into  law ;  and  that  freedom  of 
popular  difcufTion,  which  in  bad  times  had 
corredted  the  abufes,  and  which  in  good  times 
had  ftrengthened  the  meafures  of  governrnent,, 
was  fubjeded  to  reftraints,  which,  in  conjec- 
tiire,  were  deemed  its  deftrudion ;  and  which 
it  remains  toconfider,  whether  experience  has 
not  proved  to  be  fo :  we  allude  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tlie  31ft  of  July  laft,  when  a  meet- 
ing, peaceably  conducted,  was  difperfed,  and 
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individuals  imprifoned  and  held  to  bail,  by 
an  authority  which  has  flirunk  from  the  iflue, 
upon  the  legality  of  its  proceeding — fuch  pro- 
ceedings  were,    however,  authorifed   by  the 
bill,  or  were  not  authorifed  by  it.     If  they 
were  authorifed  by  it,  let  thofe,  who  retain 
any  portion  of  the  fpirit  of  their  anceftors,  re- 
iled:  upon  the  principles  of  a  bill,  which  will 
jullify  the  difperfion  of  a  meeting  peaceably 
conducted,    and    which   formerly,    even   in 
periods  the  moft  inaufpicious  to  public  liberty, 
would  have  been  conflitutionally  and  legally 
alTembled.     If  the  bill  did  not  authorife  the 
condud:  of  the  magiftrate,  let  us  refled:  upon 
the  proviiions  of  a  bill,  which  is  fo  framed 
as  to  miflead  a  magiftrate  of  the  experience  of 
Sir  W.  Addington  j  who,  in  the  very  metro- 
polis, within  the  reach  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown,  to  whofe  opinions  he  might  ha,ve 
reforted,  thought  himfelf  (for  fo  it  muft  be 
prefumed)  warranted   to  difperfe   a   meeting 
peaceably  conducted,  and  to  imprifon  indivi- 
duals, whofe  temper  and  condud:,  at  leaft, 
upon  that  occafion,  muil  entitle  them  to  the 
approbation  of  their  country.    I  was  of  the 
number  of  thofe  who  oppofed  that  bill,  which 
was  accompanied  by  another,  introduced  by 
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Lord  Grenviile,  and  which  was  of  a  truly 
alarming  nature;  but  which  was  rendered 
more  fo  by  that  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
oppofition  was  not  conducted  in  the  fpirit  of - 
party;  but  it  was  firm  in  the  fpirit  of  the 
conflitution. 

If  it  be  ufeful,  as  an  eminent  writer  has 
remarked,  for  the  purpofe  of  compofition,  to 
confider  how  any  diftinguiflied  author  would 
have  expreffed  a  particular  fentiment,  I 
thought  it  might  be  profitable  to  confider  how 
a  Maynard,  a  Somcrs,  a  Locke,  or  a  Chat- 
ham would  have  thought  and  acfled  in  a  fimi- 
lar  fituation  to  that  in  which  we  were  upon 
the  firil  introduction  of  the  minifter's  bill. 
I  looked  back  to  that  period  of  our  hiftory, 
when  the  tumult  of  petitioning  was  reftrain- 
ed,  and  the  prefs  fubje<?ted  to  a  licenfer;  I 
found,  however,  that,  even  in  thofe  times, 
the  right  of  meeting  for  the  purpofe  of  difcuf- 
fion  and  remonftrance  was  refpecSled  and  in- 
violate; and  I  thought  that  I  had  there 
found,  not  only  the  extent  of  the  deviation  of 
which  a  free  conftitution  would  allow,  but 
3lfo  that  which  the  plea  of  necefiity  could 
poilibiy  prefume  to  require.  The  venerable- 
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form  of  him  who,  when  King  William  III. 
remarked  that  he  muft  have  furvived  all  the 
lawyers  of  his  youth,  anfvvered,  that  he  had, 
and  fhould  have  furvived  the  law  itfelf  had  it 
not  been  for  his  majefty's  coming,  prefented 
itfelf  to  my  imagination;  and  I  fancied  that 
I  heard  him  folemnly  exhorting  his  country  to 
guard,  as  the  key-ilone  of  its  conflitution,  that 
right  of  meeting  for  the  purpofe  of  difcuffion 
andremonflrance,  which  was  all  that  patriotifm 
could  fave  from  the  wreck  of  public  liberty, 
whilft  our  throne  was  filled  by  a  Stuart ; 
but  which  had  of  itfelf,  in  its  due  exercife, 
proved  fufficient  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Houfe  of  Brunfwick.  I  felt  the  claim,  and 
aded  upon  it,  at  leafl,  with  the  fmcerity  of 
convidiion ;  and  though  all  endeavours  have 
hitherto  failed,  I  hope  that  the  time  is  not 
far  diftant,  when  either  the  nation  may  be 
cntrufted  with  its  ancient  rights,  or,  at  leaft, 
when  the  provifions  which  reftrain  thofe 
rights  fhali  be  made  intelligible  to  the  magif- 
tra*-e  who  is  to  execute  the  law;  for  I  can- 
not alfent  to  the  opinion  attributed  to  a  noble 
and  learned  lord,  who  once  graced  the  councils 
of  our  fovereign  (Lord  Thurlow),  that  bills 
which  are  not  intelligible  in  their  proviiions, 
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cannot  be  mifchievous  in  their  efFecfts,  for  ex- 
perience proves  that  *'  Folly  may  rufli  in  where 
**  Wifdonn  fears  to  tread;"  and  the  liberty  or 
life  of  a  fellovv-fubjed:,  or  an  important  occa- 
fion  of  exprefling  the  public  opinion,  may  be 
facrificed  to  the  prefumptuous  ignorance  of  an 
inferior  magiflrate.  But  if  I  cannot  aflbnt 
to  the  opinion  attributed  to  that  noble  and 
learned  lord,  which  I  believe  to  have  been 
intended  as  confolatory,  ftiil  lefs  can^  I  aflent 
to  the  dodlrine,  imputed  falfely,  I 'have  no 
doubt,  to  another  noble  and  learned  perfon, 
whofe  high  ftation  renders  it  his  duty  to  in- 
form the  confcience  of  his  fovereign,  and  en- 
titles him  to  the  mofl  extenfive  influence  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation :  1  fhall  not  truft 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  imprelTion  which 
my  mind  has  received;  but  fhall  faithfully 
tranfcribe  the  paiTage,  as  reported  in  Debrctt's 
Parliamentary  Regifter,  vol.  45,  page  205  : — 
**  But  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  mujl  be  fen* 
*^  Jible  that,  in  regard  to  the  definition  of 
•*  what  mighty  and  what  might  not^  be  of 
*^  fences  under  the  ati^  it  would  be  obvioufly 
•*  impolitic  and  unwife  to  define  them  with 
**  fuehjtrivlnefs^  as  fi^ould  infiruEl  certain 
**  charatlers  to  what  precife  length  they  might 
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**  go,  in  their  attacks  on  the  coyifiitution.^^'^ 
I  muft  repeat  the  con vi (51  ion,  that  fuch  a 
fentiment  never  entered  the  mind  of  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  to  whom  it  is  imputed  :  a 
dodtrine  which  difplays  the  fpirit  of  a  Cali- 
gula, and  refines  upon  the  devices  of  his  tyran- 
ny, could  in  no  place  have  efcaped  from  the 
lips  of  the  higheft  judicial  magiftrate  of  a  free 
flate;  but  that  he  fliould  have  maintained 
vfuch  dod:rine  in  a  Britifh  fenate,  in  the  pre-, 
fence  of  fome,  whofe  peculiar  duty  it  is  to  en- 
force the  facred  precepts  of  our  religion,  and  to 
inculcate  the  charities  which  they  enjoin  ; 
of  fome,  to  whom  the  adminiftration  of  the 
juftice  of  the  nation  is  confided  ;  and  of  others, 
who  are  conftitutionally  to  be  regarded  as  af- 
fociated  in  the  tafk  of  legiflation,  in  acknow- 
ledgment  of  their  own,  or  of  their  anceftors' 
fuperior  virtues :  that  fuch  docflrine  (hould 
have  been  maintained  in  fuch  a  place  I  think 
incredible;  and  that  it  could  be  maintained  in 
the  prefence  oi  fuch  charad:ers  without  excit- 
ing the  moft  marked  abhorrence,  muft  be  im- 
poffible,  whilft  a  (ingle  fpark  of  virtue  re- 
mains amongft  them. — The  rigor  of  a  law 
may  create  a  fpecies  of  tyranny  ;  but  if  its 
provifions  be  clearly  defined,  the  individual 
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may  efcape  its  penalties  :  but  when  the  pro- 
vifions  of  a  law  are  ftudioufly  indefinite,  they 
arc,  indeed,  a  fnare  for  the  unwary;  but  do 
they  not  alfo  prefent  danger  to  the  mofl  cir- 
cumfpe(fl,  and  how  (hall  Prudence  fo  fhape 
her  courfe  as  to  avoid  it  ? 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  part  of 
the  fubjed:,  becaufe  I  verily  believe  that,  had 
that  zeal  which  manifefted  itfelf  in  aflertion 
of  the  charter  of  the  Eaft  India  Company, 
manifefted  itfelf  in  alTertion  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  we  fhould  now  have  enjoyed  what 
I  always  have,  and  muft  ever  regard 
as  the  right  of  all  others  the  moft  protedlive 
of  a  free  conftitution.  The  liberty  of  the 
prefs  may  be  reflrained  ;  the  Habeas  Corpus 
a<5l  may  be  repealed;  the  trial  by  jury  itfelf 
may  be  abolillied  :  but  if  the  right  of  popular 
meetings  for  the  purpofe  of  difcuffion  and 
remonftrance  remain,  every  other  right  may 
be  recovered  ;  but  when  that  right  is  loft,  no 
other  right  is  fecure. 

Should  I  be  afked,  how  I  account  for 
the  active  zeal  of  the  country  in  its  aflertion 
of  the  refpedt  due  to  a  private   charter,    and 
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for  its  fupinenefs  when  a  public  right  of  the 
moft  important  nature  was  to  be  fufpended  ? 
I  muft  admit  it  to  be  the  efFed  of  an  almoil 
unHmited  confidence  in  the  minifter.  But  it 
is  of  that  confidence  1  complain  :  the  effecfts 
of  it  are  felt  in  our  every  relation,  foreign 
and  domeftic.  The  alarming  power  of  France 
is  to  be  afcribed  to  that  fyftem  which  aimed 
at  the  deftrudion  of  her  rights;  and  the  more 
alarming  increafed  influence  of  the  crown 
mufl  be  afcribed  to  that  profufion,  of  which, 
if  corruption  was  not  the  objed,  it  has  proved 
at  leaft  the  effed.  But  if  the  duty  of  public 
inquiry  had  been  difchargcd,  could  the  mi- 
nifter  have  procured  the  public  fandion  of  the 
fyftem  to  which  France  owes  that  increafe  of 
her  power  which  is  fo  dangerous  to  our  fafety, 
or  of  the  meafures  to  which  the  crown  owes 
that  increafe  of  influence  which  is  fo  alarming 
to  our  liberty  ? 

The  nation,  refleding  that  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  when  it  had  not  reached  nearly  its  prefent 
iize,  was,  by  the  recorded  vote  of  their  reprefen- 
tatives,  declared  to  be  increafed,  tobeincreafing, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  diminiflied,  would  fl:ea- 
dily  have  oppofed  a  fyfl:em  which  not  only  in- 
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creafed  that  influence,  but  which  flrengthened 
it  with  a  power  of  which  in  all  times  their  an- 
ceftors  were  mofl:  diftruftful.  The  ercdion 
of  barracks  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
would  have  been  rcQ-arded  as  a  mcafure  little 
aufpicious  to  public  freedom.  Some,  indeed, 
might  have  confolcd  themfelves  with  the  re- 
flcdtion,  that  although  the  conftitution  had 
confided  the  military  flrength  to  the  crown, 
it  had  entrufted  the  pubhc  purl'e,  which 
was  to  fupply  that  flrength,  to  the  legifla- 
ture ;  and  fuch  refledion  might  have  con- 
foled,  if  the  unauthorifed  expenditure  of 
nearly  one  hundred  millions,  within  the  Ihort 
fpace  of  four  years,  had  not  fuggefted  that 
the  right  of  withholding  fupplies,  was  a  check,, 
which,  however  fufficient  in  fome  periods  of 
our  hiftory,  might  in  other  circumflances 
prove  wholly  inadequate  to  its  purpofe.  The 
miniftcr,  who  having  obtained  from  parlia- 
ment the  fum  by  himfelf  ilated  as  fufficient 
to  the  public  exigence,  and  having  a  vote  of 
limited  credit  to  anfvver  any  unforefcen  emer- 
gency, feeh  himfelf  ftrong  enough  year  after 
year  to  pledge  the  public  faith  for  nearly  twice 
the  amount  for  which  he  has  the  fancflion  and 
vote  of  parliament,   may  be   reafonably   ful- 
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pedled  of  having  other  reliance  than  that 
which  the  fpirit  of  a  free  conftitution  would 
afford  him. 

Parliament  has,  indeed,  redeemed  the  pledge 
of  the  minifter,  and  millions  have  been  voted 
for  payment  of  millions  borrowed,  without  its 
previous  authority :  nor  are  fuch  confirmatory 
votes  to  be  cenfured ;  the  reproach  belongs  to 
the  fyflem  which  requires  them.  A  vote  of  li- 
mited credit  authorifes  the  minifter  to  pledge 
the  public  credit  to  fuch  limited  extent ;  and 
the  minifter  who  exceeds  that  vote,  ihould  at 
leaft  be  prepared  to  ftate  an  urgency  fo  impe- 
rious as  not  to  brook  even  the  delay  which 
the  forms  of  parliament  might  create ;  for, 
Ihould  the  practice  prevail,  a  vote  of  limited 
credit  would  not  only  be  ufclefs  as  to  any  good 
purpofe,  but  may  be  made  the  means  of  ac- 
complifliing  the  worft.  A  minifter,  without 
fuch  vote,  might  fail  of  obtaining  credit  from 
the  individual ;  or,  if  he  did  obtain  it,  parlia- 
ment would  at  leaft  retain  the  right  to  invefti- 
gate  the  circumftances  which  had  rendered  it 
neceflary.  But  a  vote  of  credit,  however  li- 
mited, may,  by  a  fkilful  minifter,  be  fo  em- 
ployed as  to  anfwer  every  purpofe,  however 
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irregular  or  unconflitutional :  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  fufficient  fecurity  for  each  particu- 
lar advance  of  its  amount  ;  and  the  individual 
having:  no  means  to  afcertain  whether  its 
amount  has  already  been  raifed,  the  vote 
which  was  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  two 
millions,  may  have  been  fo  ufed  as  to  have 
raifed  ten  millions,  or  any  other  fum  ;  and 
when  parliament  is  required  to  ratify  the  en- 
gagements of  the  minifter,  it  mufl:  feel  itfelf 
controlled  in  the  difcharge  of  its  public  duty, 
by  the  confcioufnefs  of  having,  by  its  vote, 
pofTelTed  the  minifter  of  the  means  of  fo  prac- 
tifinir  on  the  confidence  of  individuals. 

Should  it  be  remarked  that  the  vote  of 
credit  is  in  its  very  nature  fubjed:  to  fuch  fpe- 
cies  of  abufe,  it  may  be  anfvvered,  that  the 
objedion  is  not  to  votes  of  credit,  but  to  the 
continuing  of  confidence  in  a  minifter,  who, 
year  atter  year,  has  abufed  that  power  which 
fuch  votes  confer.  The  vote  of  limited  credit 
is,  when  conftitutionally  employed,  a  mea- 
fure  of  provident,  and  fometimes  of  indifpen- 
fible  policy.  But  in  its  abufe,  it  may  be 
made  the  means,  if  not  of  fuperfeding,  at 
leafl:  of  fo  influencing  the  deliberations  of 
parliament,  upon  one  of  itx  mod  grave  and 
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intereiling  of  its  fun(5tions,  as  to  render  that 
check,  which,  in  the  found  flate  of  our.con- 
flitution,  is  a  moil  valuable  protedion,  not 
merely  ufelefs,  but  even  burthcnfome; — for  the 
forms  of  a  free  conftitution  muft  become 
a  charge  whenever  the  fpirit  of  it  is  extindt. 

If  the  public  mind  were  fleadily  applied 
to  the  adlual  fituation  of  the  country, 
abundant  reafon  would  appear  for  diftrufling 
the  claim  of  the  minifter  to  the  continuance  of 
that  confidence  which  he  has  fo  repeatedly 
demanded,  and  which  the  nation  has  from 
time  to  time  fo  prodigally  and  fatally  con- 
ferred. That  a  confiding  nation  fliould  pro- 
duce a  confiding  parliament,  is  to  be  ex- 
pe(5ted  ;  and  that  a  minifter  left  free  to  purfuc 
his  own  courfe,  fliould  occafionally  overftep 
the  line  of  the  conftitution,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at :  but  that  a  nation  fhould  continue 
to  confide  in  a  minifter,  who  withholds  all 
confidence  from  the  nation,  and  whofe  every 
meafure  has  tended  toilrengthen  that  influence 
which  the  above  vote  had  declared  ought  to  be 
diminiflied,  and  **  whofe  admin iilration  has 
**  added  more  to  the  public  burthens,  and 
**  taken  more  from  the  public  rights,  "than  any 
adminiftration   in  any  former  period  of  our 
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hiftory  ;  that  a  nation  fliould  continue  to 
confide  in  fuch  a  miniftcr,  is  one  of  thofe 
events,  which,  if  the  hiltorian  fliould  ven- 
ture to  record,  we  hope  that  pofterity,  for  the 
honour  of  their  anccilors,  will  refufe  to  be- 
lieve. 

As  the  character  of  the  reprcfentative  will, 
however,  always  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree 
partake  of  that  of  the  conltituent,  let  the  peo- 
ple feriouHy  reflccJil  upon  the  circumllances  of 
their  lituation ;  and  the  reprefentative  body 
will  probably  perceive  the  neceffity  of  dif- 
charging  the  duties  which  arife  out  of  it. 
Parliament  has  experienced  the  effeds  of 
confidence  in  the  minifler ;  let  it  try  what  may 
be  effected  by  confidence  in  the  nation.  Let 
them  reflc6t  that  the  fubje(fts  of  a  flate,  of 
which  freedom  is  the  diredt  objedl,  has  rights 
to  maintain  as  well  as  duties  to  perform  ;  and 
that  they  who  are  indifferent  to  the  alTertion 
of  their  rights,  are  rarely  very  adive  in  the 
difchargc  of  their  duties.  In  order  to  ani- 
mate the  public  mind,  and  to  roufe  if  to  a 
fenfe  of  the  public  fituation,  let  the  legiflature 
reflore  to  the  people  the  right  of  peaceably 
meeting,  for  the  purpofe  of  difcufTion  and 
remonftrancc  ;    and  to  give  greater  freedom 
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to  difcuflion  and  remondrance,  let  it  reftore 
to  our  ftate  laws  their  ancient  precifion  and 
fimplicity.  Let  thofe  who  fo  jealoiifly  infift 
upon  the  privilege  of  all  money-bills  origin- 
ating in  their  Houfe,  refume  to  themfelves  the 
more  valuable  privilege  of  retraining  all  ex- 
penditure for  which  they  have  not  provided, 
or  which  they  have  not  conditionally  fanc- 
tioned.  Let  the  people  reflect  upon  the  blelT- 
ings  of  freedom,  and  cordially  cherifli  the  con- 
ftitution  which  confers  them.  Let  them  reflect, 
that  "innovation,  which  in  old  eflablifliments 
*'  is  feldom  expedient,  in  the  conftitution  of  a 
*'  ftate  is  always  dangerous.'*  But  let  them 
diftinguifh  between  the  fpirit  of  reform  and 
the  fpirit  of  innovation,  and  forbear  to  brand 
thofe  as  enemies  to  the  conftitution  who  fin- 
cerely  wifli  to  refliore  to  it  that  confiftency  and 
ftrength  which  may  deprive  every  future  mi- 
nifler  of  the  means  of  difmantling  its  citadel, 
under  the  pretext  of  ered:ing  buttrelTes  for  its 
fupport.  Let  them,  as  an  enlightened  na- 
tion, endeavour  to  collect  from  former  decla- 
rations from  the  throne  and  cabinet,  what 
wer«  originally  the  objecfls  of  the  war ;  and 
let  them  from  the  recent  declarations,  and 
from,  the  proceedings  of  the  laft  negotiation, 
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attempt  to  difcover  what  is  the  obrtacle 
to  the  attainment  of  peace.  Tf  they  fhould 
find  in  the  terms  of  peace  a  claim  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  to  retain  fome  of  the  pofTcf- 
flons  of  her  former  allies,  and  a  Aeady  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  France  to  adhere  to 
thofe  treaties  by  which  (he  has  guaranteed  the 
reflitution  of  fuch  polTcflions  to  thofe  powers 
who  are  now  her  allies  ;  let  them  refledt  that 
one  of  the  afTigned  caufes  of  the  war  was  the 
refped:  due  to  the  fanclity  of  treaties. 

Should  it  be  urged  by  France,  that  having 
forced  Spain  and  Holland  into  a  war,  deflruc- 
tive  of  their  trade,  and  injurious  to  their  pofr 
feflions,  flie  feels  herfelf  bound  to  make  them 
all  the  reparation  in  her  power,  and  that  the  cef- 
fion  of  any  part  of  their  ancient  territory  would 
be  an  aggravation  of  thofe  wrongs  of  which 
Great  Britain  fo  loudly  and  indignantly  com- 
plained; fhould  France  further  urge,  that,  anxi- 
ous to  judify  our  government's  recognition  of 
her  competency  to  maintain  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity,  l^e  wifhes  to  mark  that  re- 
fpt(fl  which  is  due  to  her  engagements  with  her 
allies  ;  and  that  a  generous  nation  ought  not  to 
complain  if  fhe  refufes  to  hazard  the  lufs  of 
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thofe  favourable  fentiments  by  which  fhe  is 
reftored  in  our  councils  to  the  rank  of  a  re- 
gular government,  and  which  lofs  fhe  fears 
would  enfue  if  fhe  were  to  accede  to  an  ac- 
commodation which  would  throw  upon  her 
allies  the  weight  of  every  conccflion  which 
had  been  demanded  from  herfelf,  and  to  pur- 
chafe  her  own  deliverance  from  the  calamities 
of  war  by  the  facrifice  of  thofe  allies  to  whofe 
fidelity  and  exertions  flie  is  perhaps  indebted 
lor  the  opportunity  of  negotiating  for  peace ; 
if  France  fhould  attempt  thus  to  juilify  her 
condud:  in  the  late  negotiation,  it  will  remain 
for  the  nation  to  confider  whether  fuch  obfer- 
vations  are  anfwered  by  the  principles  laid 
down,  and  reafoning  relied  upon,  by  the  noble 
negotiator,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  If, 
indeed,  Spain  and  Holland  were  difpofed  to 
make  the  ceiTions  demanded,  and  France  op- 
pofed  the  meafure,  fuch  condud:  on  the  part 
of  France  would  require  further  explanation  ; 
but  if  Spain  and  Holland  not  only  refufe  to 
make  fuch  ceflions,  but  even  infift  upon  the 
reftitution  of  their  refpedive  pofTefTions  as  a 
Ji7ie  qua  non,  and  if  France  has  ftipulated  to 
perfilt  in  the  demand  of  reilitution,  and  upon 
the  faith  of  fuch  fbipulation  was  entrufled  with 
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the  condu(fl  of  the  negotiation ;  if  France,  in 
dircd:  violation  of  fuch  engagement,  had  at- 
tempted to  compel  her  alhes  to  rehnquifh 
their  claims,  however  fincerely  I  lament  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  yet  I  miift  confefs 
that  if  France  had  fo  conducted  herfelf ;  if  ia 
the  moment  of  her  fuccefs  fhe  had  made  thofe 
whom  fhe  isaccufed  of  having  forced  into  the 
war,  the  vidlims,  or  rather  offerings  of  peace, 
fuch  condud:  would  have  afforded,  not  merely 
an  apology,  but  a  complete  juftification  of 
that  fyflem,  which,  treating  her  as  deffitute 
of  every  religious,  moral,  or  focial  tie,  had 
marked  her  out  to  nations  as  the  objedl  of  uni- 
vcrfal  deteffation  and  horror. 

But  fuch  was  not  the  conciudt  of  France ; 
and  Great  Britain,  whilft  fhe  deplores  the 
continuance  of  war,  may  confole  herfelf  that 
the  propriety  of  tne  recognition  of  the  com- 
petency of  France  to  maintain  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity,  is  not  rendered  queftionable 
by  l:cr  condu(!:l  towards  Spain  and  Holland. 

The  negotiation,  however,  is  broken  off"; 
let  the  nation  underffand  why,  and  let  the 
objc6t  which  in  its  attainment  would  poffefs 
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US  of  peace,  be  clearly  defined  and  manfully 
avowed ;  and  then  let  the  nation  refled;  upon  the 
probability  of  its  attainment;  and  without  re- 
mark ;  ng  upon  the  at  leafl:  apparent  inconliftency 
of  railing  new  claims,  when  forced  by  necef- 
fity  to  abandon  our  former  claims,  let  the  coun- 
try refled:  upon  the  nature  and  principle  of  the 
demands  now  mfifted  upon.  Is  it  to  compel 
France  to  negotiate  according  to  the  efta- 
blilhed  forms  of  diplomacy  ?  If  it  be,  let 
the  nation  refledt,  that  France,  when  pro- 
ilrate,  in  vain  folicited  the  oblcrvance  of 
thofe  forms  from  his  Majefly's  minifters, 
and  that  they  who  now  complain  that  France 
refufes  to  ftate  their  terms  of  peace,  formerly 
refufed  to  ftate  the  provocations  and  caufes 
of  the  war.  Is  the  objed  to  compel  France 
to  abandon  what  fhe  has  pledged  her  faith 
toproted:?  If  fuch  be  the  nature  of  the  claim, 
the  war  muft  continue  until  France  break  her 
faith,  or  be  fo  reduced  as  not  to  be  in  a  fitua- 
tion  to  preferve  it.  Is  it  to  prevent  thofe  from 
acquiring  ftrength  in  Afia  or  America,  whofe 
flrength  is  already  fo  alarmingly  formidable  in 
Europe  ?  Whatever  be  the  objed,  is  it  to  be 
confidered  as  2ijine  qua  nonf  If  it  be,  what 
is  its  value  in  the  fcale  of  jufticc  and  policy  ? 
I  The 
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The  cefTion  of  Belgium  was  lad  year  treated 
as  a  fine  qua  non,  and  millions  of  trcafure 
have  been  expended  to  fecurc  it ;  but  the 
ccfTion  ot  Belgium,  the  key  cS  Europe,  as  it 
was  defcribed,  is  no  longer  infiftcd  upon.  Of 
the  key  of  InJia,  we  have,  indeed,  at  prefcnt, 
pofTcilion  ;  but  is  the  retaining  of  it  of  a  value 
equal  to  what  the  conteft  will  probably  coft  ? 
and  will  it  jufrify  thole  additional  taxes 
which  the  induftry  ot  the  nation  is  infuffi- 
cient  to  anfvver,  and  which  even  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  minirter  is  fcarcely  able  to  in- 
vent ?  But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the 
obje(fl,  may  it  not  be  material  to  coniider 
from  whom  it  is  demanded  ?  Are  the  poflef- 
iions  of  Spain  and  Holland,  forced  as  thofe 
powers  are  flated  to  have  been  by  France,  into 
the  war,  to  make  atonement  for  the  alleged 
aggreilions  of  France?  and  is  a  magnanimous 
nation  fo  degraded  as  to  exacft  from  the  unof- 
fending helpleffnefs  oi  Spain  and  Holland, 
that  indemnity  which  flie  dares  not  claim  from 
the  powerful  iniuftice  of  France  ?  Is  the  mi- 
nifter  really  brought  into  that  lituation  where 
he  muft  fail  in  his  demands  whether  he 
ground  them  upon  juftice  or  upon  force  ? 

Does 


(  7'  ) 
Docs  the  fafety  of  thefe  realms  really  de- 
pend upon  France  fiuling  in  her  engagements 
to  her  allies  ?  or  is  the  neccflity  of  preferving 
the  balance  of  power  to  be  ferioufly  inhfted 
upon?  But,  as  already  obferved,  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  objed,  or  principle 
of  the  policy  which  is  to  juflify  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war,  let  it  be  avowed,  and  let  the 
nation  reflect  gravely  upon  it.  Should 
France,  as  it  has  been  thrown  out,  infift 
upon  the  reduc1:ion  of  our  naval  flrength  as  a 
Jine  qua  non,  fuch  arrogance  of  pretenfion 
would  allow  but  of  one  opinion  and  of  one 
line  of  condu(fl.  The  country,  however  it 
might  reprobate  the  fy ftem,  and  deplore  that 
imbecility  in  our  councils  which  had  en- 
couraged France  to  fliate  fuch  preteniions, 
would  flill  feel  that  it  had  refources  in  its  vir- 
tues, and  energies  in  its  union,  which  nothing 
but  the  want  of  wifdom  to  dired:  them  could 
render  unfuccefsful,  in  any  coated  for  its 
national  independence,  religion,  and  liberties. 

The  naval  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain  is 
efTential  to  her  fccurity  ;  and  however  degraded 
flie  may  be  in  other  refped:s,  either  by  the 
profligacy  or  weaknefs  of  her  miniilers,  it  is 

an 


(  70  • 
an  advantage  which  (he  can  never  fubn^it  to 
facrifice,  though  Europe  were  combined  againft 
her.  But  when  we  infift  upon  our  naval 
ftrength  as  elTential  to  our  fatety,  how  are  we 
to  juftify  the  continuing  of  the  war  in  order  to 
break  down  the  mihtary  lirength  of  France, 
which  may  be  equally  eflfential  to  her  fecurity  ? 
Let  the  nation  refled:  upon  its  adual  fitua- 
tion;  and  if  its  fupinenefs  has  contributed  to 
the  evils  of  that  fituation,  let  it,  after  an 
anxious  inveftigation  of  the  conduil  of  the 
prefent  miniftry,  determine  whether  they  flill 
retain  their  claim  to  public  confidence,  and 
rifing  fuperior  to  thofe  prejudices  which  have 
been  artfully  excited  againft  individuals,  let 
them  regard  public  talents,  when  informed  by 
public  virtue,  as  a  part,  and  indeed  the 
xnoft  valuable  part  of  the  public  wealth,  and 
reprobate  that  fyflem  which  excludes  fuch 
talents  from  the  public  fervice.  And  when  the 
graveft  charge,  preferred  againft  a  man  pof- 
felling  the  moft  fplendid,  folid,  and  pre-emi- 
nent talents,  even  by  his  bittered  enemies,  is, 
that  he  feels  a  deeper  intereft  in  the  liberty  of 
the  fubje^l,  than  in  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  is  urged,  let  the  people  reiled  whe- 
ther  fuch  fcntinicnt    is     dcferving    of    their 

ccn- 


(     IZ    ) 

ccnfure  or  of  their  gratitude;  and  let  them,  by 

a  firm  and  temperate  fpirit,  in  a  crifis  the  moft 

awful  that  ever  threatened  the  fate  of  empire, 

fccure    the  confolation,    of  which  no  events 

can  deprive  them,     that  though    they   may 

ceafe  to  be  as  happy,  they  have  endeavoured 

to  be  as  free  as  their  anceftors  ;  and  with  the 

wifli  that  they  may  be  as  happy  and  as  free  as 

the  emulation  of  the  virtues  of  a  Somers,  a 

Sidney,  a  Hampden,  a  Locke,  or  a  Chatham, 

can  entitle  them  to  be,   I  fhall  conclude  this 

appeal  to  that  public  virtue,    by  which  only 

happinefs  or  freedom  can  by  a  nation  be  fe- 

cured  or  deferved,  and  the  want  of  which,    I 

have  endeavoured  to  prove  to  be  the  root  of 

the  evils  of  our  prefent  lituation. 


THE    END, 
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